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HERE, THERE and EVERYWHERE .. . 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
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VYhat about a nice 
rasher of ham? 


Say twice a week?.... Well it can be done 
if we stop exporting our money and only 
getting part of a pig in exchange. 

There are ten delicious dishes in every pig 
besides the bacon and hams; but with imported 
bacon these stay in the country of origin — 
and we've paid for them. 

So, too, does the sow, to go on producing 
this harvest at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
a year. So if 10,000 people here kept a sow 
we'd have 200,000 more pigs a year — with 
all the other delicacies. Even, before long, your 
delicious Marsh Hams. 


| Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 


Marsh & Baxter Led, Brieriey Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 
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Is your powder-tone right ? 


SO many women choose at random and look flushed or sallow in con- 
sequence. Now that Yardley are again making their powder in nine 
shades there’s no excuse for carelessness. Do please get the right one 
and do yourself justice. Another thing ; do you fluff your powder on? 
Try patting it into your Yardley Make-up Base with a firm hand and see 
how lastingly it clings ! Remember, an excellent tonic for your skin is ex- 
pert treatment in the Yardley Beauty Salon at 33 Old Bond Street London W! 


YARDLEY 
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fyt- good soup 


a meal in itself! >> 








PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED - 


LONDON 
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HER WORLD is on train wheels for the first 
time. The countryside flows past the win- 
dow like a gaily-patterned green scarf. And 
at the end of her first railway journey — her < 
first Kia-Ora. Never befcre had she tasted asa 54 


1B A 
such a refreshing and delicious fruit drink. ; cA»: y ake Lo 
And mother knows that Kia-Ora is so good for “Wa, F | A\ yey 
children. That’s why she will always ask her v FJ Yr | 


grocer for a bottle — it’s purely delicious ! {aon 


KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH 
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_ A Delicious Assortment 
of Joffees & Chocolates 
















You know what women are just check up on the tone and 
—they will judge radio on the technical details. Then 
appearances. So before your when she does see it, carefully 
wife has a chance to fall for conceal your enthusiasm, and 
this handsome Sobell model, let her think it’s all her idea, 
This is known as the trouble- 






= free* method of radio purchase. 








*2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 





Advt. of Sobell Industries Led., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 











BELFAST 


9 GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


To be found again in “foreign parts”—but very scarce at home 





RAYANA 





THE RUM 


that’s matured 

and bottled in 
Jamaica 

DARK & MELLOW 


70° PROOF 
Max. Price 34/- bottle 
kkkkkkk kk kkk 
A Favourite ‘ Myers’ Mix * 
‘MYERS’ & GINGER ALEX 
‘Myers’ and Ginger Ale. Add ¥ 
few drops of Lemon or Lime x 
Juice. Serve, preferably with ice. * 
Use the fresh fruit if available. 
FDA IAKKIRIKKKAKAAKE: | 
The new ‘Myers’ recipe booklet is full 


of good ideas. Not only for drinks | 
but for using rum in the kitchen. Ask 
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“ : COKONA GRANDES CORONAS 
your supplier for FREE copy or write 
Gillespie Bros. & Co. Ltd., 122/11 97/11 
per 25 per 25 


Dept. W5, 82 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 





JAMAVANA CIGARS 84 





Rolled in Jamaica from finest leaf 


PETIT CORONAS 


83/4 


per 25 


PICCADILLY LONDON WI 
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Automatic HEAT 
IN YOUR HOME 


By fitting an tron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker to your 
central heating boiler you can 
ensure the comfort and con- 
venience of continuous, pre- 
determined heating. 


You will welcome, too, the fuel 
economy effected with even the 
poorer grades of coal. Ask the 
makers for details. 





Iron. Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LIMITED 
BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 











HAIR TROUBLES 
OVERCOME 


A daily application of KOKO FOR THE 
HAIR—a delightfully perfumed Hair 
‘Tonic and Dressing—will speedily eradi- 
cate Dandruff and other hair troubles and 
promote a lustrous, healthy and vigorous 
growth. 

Used by Members of three Roya! 
Families, KOKO is highly recommended 
by many Stage and Screen celebrities, as 
well as by thousands of the general public, 
as the finest of all hair tonics. 

Obtainable from Boots, Timothy Whites 
and Taylors and all good chemists at 2/11 and 
5/10 per bottle (including tax), or post free 
fee a Maricopas Co., Ltd., 3, Fleet 
wine, 


KO KO HAIR 
AAT ETAT LEEES ADE ASS: ean 





For owners of 


GREENS 
LAWN MOWERS 


*& Now that so many GREENS Lawn Mowers must 

) for export, new GREENS machines will not be very plentiful for a 
white. But if you already own a GREENS Lawn Mower, whether a side 
wheel model, a roller drive model, a motor mower, or a ‘ gang’ mower, 
the makers announce that once again their Repair Service is operating 
for reconditioning of GREENS Mowers. Full details of this service to 
owners of GREENS Mowers sent on request—or ask your retailer. 





THOMAS GREEN & SON, LTD. 
ichfield Ironworks, Leeds 2 and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.! 
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me 
For more than a century and general banking are 
Brown, Shipley & Co. based on this long experi- 
Limited have served the ence—a background which 
changing needs of Industry will be found particularly 
and the Individual. valuable by customers in 
The facilities which they the changing conditions of 
still offer in both specialised the present time. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Limited 
Bankers 
HEAD OFFICE: Founders Court, Lothbury, E.C.2. Telephone: MONarch 9833 (11 lines) 
WEST END OFFICE: 123 Pall Mall, S.W:!. Telephone: WHltehal! 7721. 
eis 
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“Surprising difference 
with these new 
Kershaws” 


The Discerning Eye... 


\ 






of the habitually well-groomed 
man chooses Dent’s Gloves for 
the qualities of lasting wear and 
perennial smartness. . 








KERSHAW “BLOOMED” LENSES 
TRANSMIT 40% MORE LIGHT 
GIVE SHARPER DEFINITION 
STRENGTHEN COLOUR CONTRAST 


Perfect balance enables robust 





The “Monarch” ‘ - 
(10x40). Price £31.0.0 construction to be combined 


including leather case, = with feather-light handling. 


sling and purchase tax. 


Kershaws can now undertake the Kershaws last a lifetime ! 


repair and cleaning of binoculars pro- 


viding they are of the best British 
or Continental manufacture. Send ” Tr 
through your usual dealer. G | O V I 


KERSHAW SOHO (SALES) LTD., 37/41 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.! ° ° 
: Hand in Glove with Style for over 150 years 
K.B.6 7 e 





























A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 


Public Schools Policy 


~\ 
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a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 
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£40 a School Term 


@ The ink that’s good to the last drop 


—no dilution; no harmful solvents. for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


@ The ink to match your person- 
ality—in nine beautiful colours. 


, Write for particulars applicable to | 
@ The ink in the world-famous ‘ tip- your own age and requirements to 
fill’ bottle. 
@ The ink that banishes ‘ Ink-Clog.’ The 


STANDARD LIFE 
Waterman's Ink |"""- 


|Made by the Waterman Pen Co, Ltd., Manufacturers of the world - famous |itondon: 3Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
| Waterman’s Fountain Pens and Peacils. Street, E.C.4; I5a Pall Mall, S.W.1 























lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
B eautiful 
China 


MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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Gives more time 
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QUICK... 


EASY... 


LASTING .. 
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SILVER POLISH 


Brass Polish and Shoe Polishes 





Sor other things. . 
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Goddard's 


also Plate Powder, Furniture Cream, 











Iobinson 


« Clouper 


famous for FINE LINENS 


Belfast, Bournemouth & Liverpoo! 














* Sonata. .. soft smoky brown, 





a sophisticated shade, quite 
lovely with black. 


KAYSE 
BONDOR 





Have you a room 
for improvement ? 


ROOMS FOR IMPROVEMENT is the 
title of a new book just published 
by the makers of Vantona House- 
hold Textiles, a book that treats 
comprehensively the problem of 
decoration and furnishing in these 
difficult times. Primarily a guide 
to the intelligent use of colour 
in the home, it is lavishly illus- 
trated with twelve full-colour 
plates and many drawings, it 








AE 


* 


‘Rooms for Improvement’ is SENT FREE 


Send a postcard today for your copy to:— 
DEPT. 19A, VANTONA HOUSEHOLD ADVICE BUREAU, 
VANTONA HOUSE, PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 


lists without bias in any direction 
the fabrics easily available with 
or without coupons, and is full 
of sound down to earth ideas on 
home decoration and furnishing 
throughout the house. It is a 
book that every houseproud 
woman in this country will want 
to have handy as a reference and 
guide and it is 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


If you are furnishing or 
decorating in these times you 
will come up against many 


problems. THIS BOOK WILL 





HELP YOU to solve them. 
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PRESTOBAND ? 
— That's 00d | 


The Antiseptic Self-Adhesive Bandage 

5d., 6d. & I/- at all chemists 

Sticks to itself —but not to the skin 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS : 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 

| €6 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.! 


A product of Vernon & Co. Ltd., Preston, 
ancs. 











Mf 


HUMBUGS & 


Old Fashioned 


Old Fashioned he 


BUTTERDROPS 
Royal Doncaster 


BUTTERSCOTCH 





DONCASTER C————)> 
Famoug over 


130 Dears 


e Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 











. (Dept. L.), 
64 8t. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 























NO MURE DIRTY HANDS — 
dermOclean 


Trade Mark 
Rub “Dermoclean” into the hands before doing 
dirty work in Garage, Garden or House, Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and smooth. 
2/24d. per pot, incl. Tax. From all Chemists and 
> 


Stores. 
« CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
‘ CA1S8 
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Keep 
your 
strength up 
the natural 


way 


THE BETTER- 
BALANCED BREAD 
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SAUCES 
j MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


SAS 
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SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 














Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 
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eat 
and remember 


19 
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REAL ORANGE 


Time is a ruthless enemy... remorselessly its shadow touches ’ 
the throat. Dorothy Gray’s THROAT CREAM has been 
formulated to help you keep the years at bay. Its extra-rich 
nourishing oils feed the tissues and combat crepey skin and 
sagging contours. Let this lovely care be constant... and lift | 


also means 


your chin proudly, confidently against ‘the threat of the years. 


—_ 


JUICE 
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: OISCKUMINATING HOUSEWIVES 
SALON AT 32 NEW BOND ST. a Ahk for SRO Lams + Marmalade 
Telephone Mayfair 6496 for Treatment Appointments. " % @ J 
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FOR VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD.. CARLISLE 












Leaulifully Tailored - full of ideas 
COATS © SUITS + SKIRTS » SLACKS +» SPORTSWEAR | 


Wholesale only. 
18, Sackville Street, W.1. 


Barnett Bros. (Sportswear) Limited. MAYfair 1331/2 
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Ways in 


a new look 
for jackets 


which we 
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The single-breasted suit is 
undergoing subtle varia- 
tions in our bespoke tailor- 
ing department. The lapel 
has lengthened and _ nar- 
rowed to conform to a 
longer jacket. The sleeve 
tapers slightly to a closer 
cuff. There is a fuller cut to 
shoulder and back. This 
suits slim men particularly 
well, while extra fullness 
assists those of larger cir- 
cumference. To build these 
fashion niceties upon a 
sound foundation of good 
materials and workmanship 
is just a part of the Austin 
Reed Service. 
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Austin Reed 


OF REGENT STREET 


INDON & PRINCIPAL’ CITIES 
ONDON TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 


17-18 New Bond Street, 
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CIGARETTE CASE — Fine 
sealskin case with rounded 
corners. Lined leather, 
covered metal frame with 
gilt catch. Size when 
closed 33” x 43”, holds 
24 cigarettes. 


Price £6 . 19 « 6 
















PURSE NOTE CASE in fine 
seal. Two leather-fronted 
note pockets lined rayon; 
change compartment lined 
leather. Strong hand-made 
gilt frame. Size when 
closed 4” x 33”. 


Price £5. 4 . 8 


Finnigans 


QF.BOND STREET 





<_ | rattimen in Leather ainee 1830 


London, W.1!, and at Manchester, Camberiey and Truro 





P/M/45 













































to keep you going 


(One pound of sweet biscuits contains 2,200 calories) 





Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Ailiance Limited 
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Yours is the best 
prescription, Mr. Barratt 











Honestly, Mr. Barratt, when I see the people who 
come in here wanting things for colds, for rheumatism, 
for sleeplessness, it’s sometimes onthe tip of my tongue 
to say to them “ Why don’t you get yourself a pair 
of Barratts and go in for walking ?”’ Circulation’s half 
their trouble, Mr. Barratt. You’ve said that yourself! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 
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Charivaria 


“Tus is a noisy Parliament,” says a Press Gallery corre- 
spondent, who thinks too many Government back-benchers 
boo the Opposition for greeting Cabinet statements with 
cheers. 

° ° 


A coastal housing authority urges that houses should not 
be seen from the sea. It is of course many years since it 
was arranged for the sea not to be seen from houses. 

° ° 

“One Thousand Pounds for a 
Short Tory.” 

Advt. in Manchester paper. 
With happy ending. 


°o °o 





Among articles stolen from 
a West End flat was a valuable 
mantilla. When apprehended 
the thief pleaded that it was 
an old Spanish costume. 


oO oO 


“Studio audiences have to 
bear in mind where they are,” 
says a radio note. There is 
no place, for instance, for the patron who keeps absent- 
mindedly leaning forward to switch off. 





° ° 


A toy balloon, released at Skegness in the morning, was 
found by a tradesman in Birmingham the same evening. 
No doubt he burst it quickly and enjoyed the bracing air. 


° ° 
“The call of the Swiss Alps is more alluring to winter 


sportsmen than that of the most beautiful woman in the 
world,” asserts a writer. Come up’n ski me sometime! 


It is pointed out that certain hardships result from the 
Government decision not to allow mid-week dog-racing. 
For one thing, bookmakers have to wait until Saturday 
for their money. 

° ° 


“This country must not be ‘thrown to the dogs’ by dishonest 
methods.”—Newfoundland paper. 
Certainly not—there’s a right and a wrong way to do 
everything. 
o °o 


Mr. Bevan denies that as 
from July 5th all doctors 
will be required to take the 
Bureaucratic Oath. 


.@) ° 


A Devonshire farmer is re- 
ported to be the first person 
to be stung by a wasp this 
year. With that record gone, 
we are now free to concen- 
trate on being the last. 





° ° 


“The old proverbs are still applicable,” writes an essayist ; 
“it is only conditions that change.” Nowadays, for 
instance, if a man builds a house in the middle of a wood, 
Government officials will still tread a path to his door. 


°o ° 


Rum Affair 
“Bia Wuaisky Haut sy Port THIEVES” 
“Evening News.” 
°o °o 


A man wanted by the police has artificial teeth which 
click. It is thought that he may be attempting to conceal 
his identity in a billiards saloon. 

















Trouble in 


From H.E. the Governor, Spondulix Group, Oceania, to 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Monday. 
HAVE the honour to report that I have this day 
delivered a protest to Jonkheer H. van Klonk. Above- 
named, believed to be of Dutch extraction has set up 
beachcombing station without licence on Crackers Island. 
Protest was couched in strong terms but was returned 
marked ‘Not Known.” Am making tour of islands in 
motor launch Harry to show flag, overawe natives, etc. 


Thursday. 

Sampan entered Chahiki Lagoon this a.m. flying Chinese 
flag surcharged “10 per cent. more,” and took possession 
small atoll not marked on maps available here. I imme- 
diately attempted to deliver protest in M.L. Harry, but 
Chinese captain declined to accept as unable to read 
English. He later paddled over in catamaran with counter- 
protest but fell in sea while transferring to M.L. Harry 
and I took opportunity to hand him second protest couched 
in strong Chinese. His reply was unintelligible. 


As above. 


As above. Friday. : 

Situation deteriorating. Abyssinian flag has been 
hoisted on Microbe Island and two powerful dhows are now 
at anchor in Chahiki Lagoon. Felucca is beating to wind- 
ward of leper colony established by Siamese on Knott 
Atoll. Have appointed my Chief Clerk, Thompson, 
officer i/c protests, as no longer able to cope with additional 
work. 

Recommend immediate dispatch strongly - worded 
Siamese dictionary or situation may get out of control. 


As above. Saturday. 


Van Klonk has erected wickerwork waste-paper basket 
outside his illegal hut surmounted by notice “Please Put 
Your Protests in Here.” I sent sharply-worded note, 
pointing out that insults to Governor, as representative 
of H.M. Government, tantamount to unfriendly act. 
Thompson reports van Klonk has now inserted “and 
sharply-worded Notes” after “Protests” in original notice. 
Consider that impasse has been reached. 

Situation report as at 1600 hours Friday is subjoined. 


Counter- 

Protests Protests 

Station, Mission, ete. Delivered. Received. 
\byssinian Ornithological Station 10 8 
Siamese Lepers .. a = 14 14 
Arab Fishery Squadron (per dhow) 6 7 
Chinese Sampan .. os ne 1 1 

: (unintelligible) 
Van Klonk me 3 a Zi 


In addition a signal has been sent by semaphore to the 
felueca, requesting her captain not to enter British 
territorial waters without informing us in what language 
protests should be couched. His reply unfortunately was 
in a language unfamiliar to me, but it is thought to have 
been sharply or even strongly worded. 

The discrepancy in the figures for the Abyssinian and 
Arab Missions is regretted. A protest intended for the 
latter was included in error with my ninth protest to the 
Abyssinian leader, Ras Wollo, who failed to notice the 
mistake and accordingly handed two counter-protests to 
my agent, Thompson. Thompson continued his round 
and on arriving at the Arab Squadron had perforce to 
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the Pacific 


explain that the protest he had hoped to deliver had been 
misappropriated by the Abyssinians. Despite this, the com- 
mander of each dhow insisted on handing him a counter- 
protest, on the trivial plea that these had been prepared in 
advance and could not now be cancelled. I can find no 
precedent for this action and am accordingly couching an 
exceptionally sharp note for delivery to-morrow. On the 
spur of the moment Thompson (quite rightly in my opinion), 
having no other papers handy, left the two Abyssinian 
counter-protests with the Arab commanders, intending to 
redeem them later. 

An unexpected consequence of the above has been the 
sinking of a prahu, or Malayan canoe, which it is understood 
had been borrowed by the Arabs for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a sharp note to Ras Wollo. The prahu came into collision 
with a caique heavily loaded with protests for van Klonk, 
and in the confusion both note and protests were lost. As 
this is the first appearance of Malayan and Turkish vessels 
in these waters | am making further investigations. 


As above. By cable. Sunday. 
VESSEL NOT UNLIKE SMALL SAMBUK NOW ENTERING 
LAGOON STOP MIGHT BE LORCHA BUT IS LATEEN-RIGGED 


WITH PRONOUNCED SHEER AND FLIES STREAMER BEARING 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE LEGEND QUOTE JEST-PROPELLED SINCE 
1841 UNQUOTE STOP WENT ABOARD IN PERSON AND 
HANDED PROTEST ON GENERAL GROUNDS TO CAPTAIN 
DESCRIPTION SHORT SLIGHT DEFORMITY LARGE HOOK NOSE 
STOP ACCEPTED COUNTER-PROTEST IN FORM SHARP CRACK 
OVER HEAD FROM BLUNT WOODEN INSTRUMENT DAMAGING 
PRESTIGE STOP LAGOON SERIOUSLY CONGESTED DHOWS 
SAMPANS BATELS SUKUNGS MAHAILAS ULAKS BAGHLAS 
MASHUAS CAYUKAS HOOLUNGS DHANGIS CAIQUES HURIJAS 
ETC STOP EGYPTIANS HAVE ISSUED STAMP FROM PHILATELIC 
BASE HERE SHOWING VESSEL BELIEVED DAHABEAH IN 
BRITISH WATERS STOP OWING SHORTAGE MATERIALS NOW 
COMPELLED WRITE PROTESTS ON BACK COUNTER-PROTESTS 
ABYSSINIAN GREEK SIAMESE ARAB TIBETAN QUERY MISSIONS 
PUTTING P T O ON FRONT WITH FURTHER LOSS PRESTIGE STOP 
THOMPSON HAS HANDED IN SHARPLY WORDED RESIGNATION 
SEND PENS INK PAPER CHIEF CLERK DESCRIPTION TIBETAN 
FLAG WICKERWORK WASTE-PAPER BASKET OR POWERFUL 
NAVAL UNIT IN LIEU URGENT 


Secretary of State for the Colonies to Governor, Spondulix 
Group. By cable. 


JUNK DESPATCHED. nm. FF. &. 


In Some Sad City 


HOUGH we have sought the tyrants’ fall 
And hurried at the victims’ call; 
Though we have passed with conquerors’ tread 
Amongst the vanquished and their dead; 
Though we have hung the guilty men 
And blandly said that not again 
Will rogues like these be free to plot— 
Yet, in a cared-for cosy cot, 
To-morrow’s tyrant safely sleeps, 
And faintly, from the rubble heaps 
Of some sad city, childish cries 
Point where to-morrow’s victim lies. 


222 
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HOW LONG? 


“If ever there was a case for Coalition . . .” 























“And what are your twins hoping to be when they grow 


HE ‘Theatre Conference”, at 


which those devils the “com- 
mercial” managers were not 
present im mass, carried an airy, 


uianimous resolution in favour of the 
abolition of the Censorship of Plays. 
The managers have since got together 
and passed a unanimous resolution in 
favour of keeping the censorship as it 
This column does not itch to have 
an angry row with anyone upon this 
ubject. But, as Founder and Presi- 
dent of the For-Heaven’s-Sake-Leave- 
Something-Alone Club, it would be 
inclined to side with the managers. 
This column, of course, may be 
<ceptionally discreet and pure (that is 
ost likely): but it has written the 
rds for eighteen or nineteen public 
itrical productions, and of all those 
any thousands of words the Censor 
as objected to two lines only. Neither 
‘f those lines, queerly enough, was the 
original work of this column: both 
were taken from real life. One was a 





The Cosmic Mess 


line actually spoken in the House of 
Commons, of which the Censor thought 
that one three-letter word had better 
not be spoken on the stage: the other 
was taken from a probably untrue 
“funny story” about the wife of a 
famous publicman. There, though no 
names were mentioned, and no person 
indicated, this column thinks that, on 
the point of taste, the Censor was 
probably right: indeed, it was rather 
glad that there was someone like the 
Censor to confirm the suspicions of its 
better self. In the first case, this 
column was not persuaded that any 
damage would have been done by the 
original line; but, though it felt that 
a loud laugh was lost, this column did 
not, and does not, feel like throwing 
stones or passing resolutions. For one 
thing, the injury was so charmingly 
done: and, for another, the injury was 
not, in the event, severe. You must 
not think of the Censor, uncountable 
readers, as an unfeeling ogre inimical 
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up, Mrs. Armitage?” 


to Art, or even indifferent to Art. The 
Censor of the Theatre is very keen on 
the Theatre; and goes to the Theatre. 
Within the limits of his duty, he does 
his best to assist the Theatre. Unless 
the line is irretrievably outrageous, he 
does not simply say “Out!” He sits in 
his office at St. James’s Palace—— 
But perhaps, uncountable readers, 
you do not all know who the Censor 
is. Let us diverge. The Censorship 
of Plays is only one of the numerous 
duties of the Lord Chamberlain (Lord 
Cromer, in his day, added many to his 
numerous good marks in this depart- 
ment). He has a Comptroller and an 
Assistant Comptroller (both  distin- 
guished and benevolent officers), and 
he has two Examiners of Plays. All 
these gentlemen are part of the Royal 
Household. Therefore, no Minister is 
responsible for their actions: and those 
actions cannot be questioned in Parlia- 
ment. Not long ago an Hon. Member 
tried to start a debate about the 
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Censorship of Plays “‘on the adjourn- 
ment”. He wanted the powers trans- 
ferred to the Home Office. But the 
Deputy-Speaker stopped him almost at 
once. The past conduct of the Censor 
could not be criticized, as no Minister 
was responsible for him. To transfer 
his powers would “involve legislation”, 
and to suggest anything that would 
“involve legislation” is out of order in 
an “adjournment” debate. (Which 
will show you, perhaps, how difficult 
the legislative life can be.) The Hon. 
Member and his friends demurred 
respectfully, but he had to resume 
his seat with his speech unspoken. 
The man Haddock (as there was some 
time left) then tried to chip in with 
some criticism of the Film Censor, who 
for reasons of his own had refused 
to allow a story (by the man Haddock) 
about divorce to be made into a film. 
But the Chair, which knows every- 
thing, said that the Film Censor was a 
privately-appointed person: no Min- 
ister was responsible for him either, so 
he could not be discussed. The debate 
then collapsed. All this, to some folk, 
seems very odd and sinister. It may 
be odd: but it is not very sinister. It 
is one of those queer English arrange- 
ments which sound crazy but work 
pretty well. Nowlet usstop diverging, 
and go back to this column’s offending 
line. 

The piece, by the way, was, mildly, 
about politics. At the Dress Parade 
(that is, a few days only before the 
first performance) the harassed man- 
ager suddenly remembered that he had 
forgotten to send the play to the 
Censor! Cold sweat ran everywhere. 
£12,000, at least, had been spent on 
the production. An essential scene was 
a musical debate in the Chamber of 
the House of Commons—a thing never 
done on the stage before (Jolanthe 
got as far as Palace Yard only). 
The Speaker’s voice was heard. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms was seen, and was 
roughly handled by two Hon. Members. 
Questions of “privilege” might well be 
feared. The whole affair might be 
vetoed, and £12,000 go down the drain. 
Anyhow, the Censor might well say 
“This is rather late in the day. You 
can’t hustle me!” No wonder the cold 
sweat. But in two days, or less, back 
came the script, approved, but for a 
single line—or rather, a single letter. 
Now the Censor, if he disapproves, does 
not content himself with disapproval. 
He sits in his office at St. James’s Palace 
and thinks “How can I help these 
people?” In this case, the word that 
caused the line to be frowned upon was 
set”. The Censor, in a courteous 
letter, suggested that the character 
should say the word “bet” instead. 


This column, it confesses, did not 
think that the line, as amended, would 
have much effect, if any. But it was 
so charmed by the picture of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s officers taking so much 
trouble to save a single line for it that 
it said “By all means. It shall be so”. 
After all, it was practically a Royal 
Command. And the line, as amended, 
got a loud laugh at every performance. 
This column has always thought that 
the Censor should have had a small 
royalty. 

Well, now, what do the reformers 
want? Some would like to see no 
Censor at all, because, they say, there 
is none for books and plays. That is 
true enough: but if the same logic had 
been permitted to prevail there would 
never have been an Entertainment 
Tax—and there would be Sunday 
plays. There is a little difference, 
surely, between what can be safely 
read in the study, and what can be 
properly said in public to a large mixed 
audience of all ages. But, say the 
reformers, ‘there are sufficient powers 
in law to safeguard the public” and to 
deal with the undesirable when it 
happens. “Are there?” say the anti- 
abolitionists. ‘Variety performances 
are not licensed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain: and at the moment protests are 
being made against some undesir- 
abilities in an American variety show 
in London. They would never have 
got past the Lord Chamberlain in 
the script of a play. But up-to-date 
they remain. Further,” they say, 
“take care you don’t get into the 
position of New York, say, where there 
is no Censor but all the actors can be 
arrested at the end of the performance 
and taken away in very plain vans!” 
The reformers laugh snootily at this 
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fanciful suggestion, and the merry 
argument continues. . 

The longer that argument continues, 
the more this column will be ready to 
bet that in this old country, rightly or 
wrongly, the Total Abolitionists will 
lose. If they still insist on Reform, 
they will then have to be content with 
transferring the Lord Chamberlain’s 
powers to the Home Secretary: and 
that does not strike this column as a 
good reform at all. A Government 
Department would be far more timid 
concerning a play about the House of 
Commons, say, or a foreign country. 
It might not have been so prompt in 
returning the script (in the emergency 
mentioned above): and who can say 
whether it would suggest amendments 
to a comic line? There would also be 
the danger—or the suspicion—of politi- 
cal or “ideological” censorship. And 
how tiresome it would be if Hon. 
Members could put down this sort of 
Question: 

“To ask the Home Secretary whether 
he is aware that he cut out the only funny 
line in Mr. Haddock’s latest drama; and 
will he state his reasons.” 

No, with great respect to the 
Reformers in this affair, this column 
suggests that they join the For- 
Heaven’s - Sake - Leave - Something - 


Alone Club. A. P. H. 
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My Frog and I 


Y eyes a-gleam with Gascon 
fire, 
My ears a-twitch with zest, 
I pick my way across the mire 
Towards the sun-stained west. 


There is great beauty in the bog 
Where muddy creatures play, 

And I have brought my friend the frog 
To point me out the way. 


He joins me in a solemn croak 
And looks extremely wise; 

I think he does not see the joke, 
But anyway he tries. 


My goal is on the dry, dry land, 
And when I reach that shore 
My frog will wave his horny hand 
And come with me no more. 


And I shall turn and see him weep 
And wave a sad good-bye; 

For he upon the wet must leap 
And I upon the dry. 


For every man must seek his own, 
Nor can his youth abide; 

My frog and I must walk alone 
‘That once went side by side. 








At the Pictures 





Unconquered—The Lady from Shanghai—Le Corbeau 


| VEN though Unconquered (Director: 
_4 Cecr. B. DEMI1e) pretends to 
be what a solemn off-screen voice at 
the beginning calls ‘‘a page of British 
history of Jess than two hundred years 
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ago” and is punctuated with noble 
sentiments about Liberty and_philo- 
sophizing about being Unconquered, 
can’t resist, when opportunity 
ffers, playing it for laughs and drag- 
ging in hints of the “shy ” situations in 
which platoons of feminine filmgoers 
delight to see GARY CooPER involved. 
here is even a startling moment 
when, the character played by Mr. 
CoopgER having told the character 
played by PavuLerreE GopparD that 
the girl he had been going to marry 
liked someone else better, she replies 
setter than yout She must have 
en crazy,” and looks straight into 
the eye of the camera, positively 
asking for titters. One is almost ready 
to expect Bob Hope to appear and 

mment on the absence of Bing 
Crosby ... However, this is indubitably 
me of the real old Hollywood Epies, 
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and fears were expressed, before last 
Thursday, that it would be the last 
we should see. Happily it won't; 
for genuine old-style spectacular melo- 
dramatic nonsense in Technicolor has 
its place, even though it isn’t 
worth serious attention and has 
nothing to do with film art. If 
you want to waste two and a 
quarter hours without any mental 
exercise whatever, watching a 
Redcoats - and - Redskins massa- 
cree of the seventeen-sixties (the 
days when Pittsburgh was “a 
little village in Virginia”), why 
shouldn’t you ? 


Until it trails off into a tangle 
of explanations at the end, The 
Lady from Shanghai (Director: 
Orson WELLES) is about as enter- 
tainingly unusual a_ thick-ear 
murder melodrama as I ever came 
across. I was about to write 
“entertainingly fresh” or “re- 
freshingly unusual’; but though 
these phrases might have been 
justified from one point of view, 
the idea of “freshness” with its 
overtones of clean brilliance, open 
air and vitamins would have 
invited challenge when applied to 
a story about characters most of 
whom are rich, self-indulgent, 
malicious, immoral and half insane. 

ven the Irish sailor hero of this 
piece (played by Mr. WELLES 
himself), who appears in several 
scenes as a stern moralist bitterly 
disrespectful to his worthless em- 
ployers, is a_black- 
browed adventurer 
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any competent uninspired traditional- 
ist trying to reconcile box-office with 
solid worth, though I realize that many 
of you wouldn’t. I know that most 
people crave a brightly-lit screen and 
—even in a murder-and-action picture 
—an easily-understandable plot. Here 
you won't find either, and you will 
even have to listen very hard some- 
times to hear what is said; yet the 
picture is full of miscellaneous gratifi- 
cation for the eye, the ear and the 
intelligence. The court scene particu- 


larly (with its credibly irrelevant, 
human interruptions) is_ brilliantly 
entertaining. 


The ending, again, is the unsatis- 
factory thing about Le Corbeau 
(Director: Henri-GreorcEs CLovuzot), 
an otherwise admirable mystery story. 
It deals with a plague of anonymous 
letters (signed ‘Le Corbeau”) in a 
French town, and the detail of life and 
character is, as nearly always in French 
pictures, most beautifully handled; 
the weakness of the dénouement is that 
it seems to strain after the kind of 
mechanical deception and shock more 
suited to a conventional detective film 
in which no effort has been made to 
establish character or present con- 
vincing detail, in which the personages 
are cardboard symbols against a card- 
board background and nothing matters 
but the answer to the puzzle. But it’s 
very well worth seeing; I shall go again 
when I can. 


As for Idol of Paris, advertised as 
made by the people responsible for 
The Wicked Lady, it can safely be left 
to the crowds of filmgoers who (good- 
ness knows why) appear to regard that 
as a recommendation. R.M 





who has killed a man in 
his time... No, this is 
not one for the sweetness- 
and-light department; but 
I found that besides being 
absorbing in the usual 
way of an intelligently- 
made murder film it had 
an indescribably interest- 
ing atmosphere or flavour 
of its own such as the 
usual murder film doesn’t 
possess. This is of course 
because it was made by 
Orson WELLES (production 
and script by him, as well 
as direction) with all his 
customary dash. Person- 
ally I’d rather have Mr. 
WELLES using his diverse 
abilities on a hackneyed and 
unimportant subject than 
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Chop and Change 


An Inquiry into the Degeneracy of Sheep 


O the casual eye, perhaps, 

degeneracy may not appear to 

exist. A flock of sheep in a field 
presents pretty much the same aspect 
as it presented in the ‘thirties. To 
the thinker, however, it is clear that 
this ruminant mammal of the family 
Bovide and genus Ovis is steadily on 
the downgrade. Or, if not to the 
thinker, it sticks out an Irish mile to 
the trencherman. 

All keen trenchermen, in whose 
ranks I am proud to count myself, 
cannot fail to have observed that 
sheep have deteriorated with uncanny 
suddenness into a race of small-boned, 
scanty-fleshed midgets. The mutton 
chop is our yard-stick. A mere decade 
ago a mutton chop was a meal in itself. 
A normal specimen covered a standard 
dinner-plate and lapped over the sides 
in at least two places. It could easily 
be mistaken for a young sirloin of beef. 
(My inquiry into the degeneracy of 
cattle I am keeping for a later article.) 
Before such a chop was cooked one 
trimmed it with a lavish hand. One 
sliced away a few ounces of fat, and 
snipped off several inches of tail. Even 
so, when one had eaten one’s fill one 
still had left on the plate a heap of 
inferior scraps the cat was proud to 
receive, apart from a bone able to 
provide a satisfying and nourishing 
repast to any size of dog. 

The sheep of to-day find the pro- 
duction of such a chop a lost art. That 
succulent piece at the back of the bone, 
corresponding to the undercut in a 
sirloin, has vanished for ever. So has 
most of the flesh in the front. The 
modern chop consists of an ugly 
splinter of bone with a wisp of sinew 
adhering to one side. It has lost that 
delectable thickness. It is so thin you 
could pop it into a sandwich. The 
average man would require six or eight 
of these chops to feel he had had a 
meat meal. 

It is reasonable on the face of it to 
suppose that malnutrition is the cause 

that almost ten years of austerity 
has reduced the sheep to its present 
state. But wait! The sheep is not, 
and never has been, a gross eater. My 
authority (circa 1906) states that 
“sheep ...do particularly well on poor, 
light lands,” and rather nastily adds 
“Great Britain excels Victoria, Queens- 
land, S. Australia, and even New 
Zealand in the magnitude of her 
flocks.” Surely the most fastidious 
sheep would be pleased with the 
poorness and lightness of its land 
to-day ? 


I do not know the calorific intake 
required by the average sheep, but it 
must be small. My authority makes it 
plain that feeding can actually be 
dangerous. “‘Cotton-cake in excess,” 
he warns me, “acts as a nitrogenous 
poison tolambs, and killsthem rapidly.” 
He is down on mangolds in the late 
spring, too. They start up disorders 
which I am afraid I can hardly go into 
here. You’d think that when you’d 
knocked a sheep off its cotton-cake and 
its mangolds it would be welcome to 
the one or two poor little items of diet 
left to it. But no! It has to go very 
steady on wheat. It daren’t touch 
saccharin, which, I regret to say, 
causes intoxication. “... overfeeding 
. . . the presence of sand in the food* 

. all add to the death-roll.” 

Sheep, then, we have established, 
are unused to high living. Almost any 
sort of food is liable to upset them. It 
should follow that post-war Britain is 
just the place in which to build up a 
race of super-sheep. By now, sheep 
ought to be developing chops the size 
of whale-steaks. No, we must look 
elsewhere for our cause. 

Can it then be breeding? Has there 
been too much intermarriage? My 
authority devotes a whole column to 
genealogy; is it not significant that 
all the great clans appear consistently 
in almost every family tree? The 
Spanish merino tribe, to take a case in 
point. Arriving here as immigrants in 
1786—a period, I believe, when the 
mutton chop was in its heyday—the 
merinos promptly married into all the 
best families; to-day there is hardly a 
flock that cannot proudly point back 
to Castilian blood. 

The Shropshires, again, contracted 
alliances with the Leicesters, the Cots- 
wolds and the Southdowns. And the 
Shropshires—now this is important— 
are described as “small native county 
sheep.” The introduction of this small 
native county sheep into other clans 
may well have been the thin end of 
the wedge. 

I have already mentioned the South- 
downs. They are implicated in another 
case where selectivity was not focused 
on added weight. My authority says 
* They were improved by the elder and 
younger Ellman of Glynde in Sussex, 
and have light-brown faces.” Tam not 
trying to belittle the work of either of 
the Ellmans, but I cannot think the 
production of a light-brown face a 
worth-while goal to work for. I have 





* This, of course, means no spinach. 
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no doubt it was ultimately attained 
only at the cost of a stone or two 
of deadweight. Colour prejudice has 


here been carried to unreasonable 
lengths. I would far rather have a 


two-pound chop off a_black-faced 
sheep than a two-ounce chop off a 
brown-faced one. Indeed, if a sheep 
yielded a two-pound chop I wouldn’t 
care if it looked like a hippogriff with 
zebra stripings. 

The true reason for the microscopic 
qualities of the chop of to-day may be 
the ill-advised importations of Lemuel 
Gulliver, who, you will remember, 
planned to introduce into England the 
minute sheep indigenous to Lilliput. 
If he fulfilled his intentions, and the 
Lilliput strain has been quietly cross- 
breeding all this while, 1 suppose we 
must be thankful there is any meat 
left on a chop at all. 


° ° 


The Limit 


M* love, when you and I were 
newly wed, 


Wild vows I made, extravagant and 
rare, 
Satins and velvets, silk pillows for 
your head, 
And purest gold to decorate your 
hair— 
All these and more to fill 
brimming cup, 
Gay carefree laughter for your lot, 
said I; 
But never did I promise to wash up— 
Only to dry. 


your 
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Ir was with very deep regret 
that we learned of the death, on 
March 9th, of Mr. E. H. Lacon 
Watson, who for the past twenty- 


seven years had contributed 
reviews to the Punch Booking 
Oftice. Mr. Lacon Watson 


devoted his life to writing, and 
from the time he left Cambridge 
in 1884, almost to the last, a 
stream of novels, essays, memoirs 
and critical articles flowed from 
his pen. His first review in Punch 
appeared in 1921 and his last, 
which he wrote with great difti- 
culty and characteristic courage 
already 


when seriously ill, is 


published in this issue. He was 


eighty-two. 
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Mr. Punch at MacMurren 


O suspect the 
committee of the 
H.C.C.C. of ungallantry 
would be grossly unfair to 
as fine-minded a body of 
men as ever got a crick 
in its neck looking for 
inspiration to the mountains. No 
sooner has a new girl arrived at our 
ski-ing academy than she is waited on 
by this committee, pressing member- 
ship on her most courteously. “What’s 
the sub?” asks the girl, if she has been 
arefully nurtured. “No sub at all,” 
says the committee, grinning inno- 
ently all over its tough, muscular 






face. “Is there a nice badge?” 
Just look!” says the committee. “It 
takes precedence over all other badges 
| is worn in the very middle of the 
est.” ‘Does it mean anything?” 


Yes, indeed. You’ve only to flash it 
at nearest male and he’ll carry 
your skis all the way to the top, 
und not only your skis but your sticks 
and your rucsac and even your camera 
“But what,” asks the girl, 
warming rapidly in such an old-world 
“does H.C.C.C. stand 


it the 


well “s 


tmosphere, 





Ill 


for?’ “It stands,” says the committee, 
putting the badge back in its pocket, 
“for the Helpless Clinging Creatures 
Club.” This may sound harsh 
medicine, but in the farseeing view of 
the faculty the beclobbered grind up 
the mountain-side is an essential train- 
ing in morale. Mr. P.’s A. and I, whose 


traps to-day. At No. 3 they ‘Il all swing 
in from the right, when really the left 
would save seconds. And at No. 9 
they ‘ll think they’ve room for a fast 
turn. Well, they haven’t.” 

To Mr. P.’s A. and me the whole 
thing looks unrelievedly ghastly, but 
when later we watch the class race 





morale is incapable of improvement, 
have made discreet inquiries about 
becoming members of the club in 
reverse, but so far the reception hasn’t 
been encouraging. 

Slalom-racing is a major part of the 
curriculum up here, and those who 
arrive with the impression that it is 
nothing more than a lot of silly flags 
jabbed into a hill very soon learn 
better, as we did when we accompanied 
the Deputy-Headmaster while he 
arranged a course. His first action was 
to lie down on his stomach and half-shut 
his eyes with as much gravity as if he 
were on the eighteenth green in the 
Open. Then he sat up and made a little 
algebra on the back of his luncheon- 
packet. After that he did go so far as to 
stick a couple of flags into the snow, 
but having done so he withdrew into 
the distance and observed them with 
the utmost repugnance. “Shall I go 
back for the theodolite?” called Mr. 
P.’s A. It was an ill-timed jest, better 
forgotten. The D.-H. now returned 
and moved both flags at least three 
inches to the east, and we continued 
up the mountain, repeating the per- 
formance at points obviously selected 
only after the most searching reference 
to Pythagoras. When at length we 
reached the top the D.-H. looked 
critically down the hill and smiled his 
cheerful smile again. “I could set 
slaloms,” he said, “‘which would turn 
the Kandahar grey. But we mustn’t 
be too hard on beginners. Only two 
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down it we realize what wonderfully 
elastic stuff we skiers are made of. 
There are, it goes without saying, 
occasional contretemps. The colonel’s 
left ski, discouraged no doubt in its 
clash with Mr. P.’s A. yesterday, 
breaks loose and disappears at a hot 
pace towards the distillery. The terrier 
Clarence, as solid a natural obstacle as 
could well be devised, sits down with 
an evil leer slap between the No. 7 
flags. One or two of the class reach 
a speed at which steering becomes a 
secondary consideration, and set out, 
waving regretfully, for Inverness. But 
in the main our fellow-pupils triumph, 
their faces furrowed in an agony of 
concentration like old frost-bitten 





Lhe noble art of self-defence 
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purses. A casual onlooker might have 
felt surprise at the curious manner in 
which the habitual tumblers bounce. 
He would have been ignorant, of course, 
of the charming local custom by which 
all the rubber hot-water bottles in the 
hotel are at the disposaf of the more 
notably bruised, to be inflated with air 
and slung round the waist, when they 
are said to preserve amazingly the will 
to live. 

On our way home in the bus to-day 
Mr. P.’s A. and I drop off to inspect a 
piece of gnarled iron-work which local 
superstition insists is a medieval 
Sassenach-trap, though some dissidents 
declare it is a combined harvester 





. . reshaping a world... 


brought over by the Vikings. Its kindly 
owner, however, who is much aston- 
ished to find a real artist crouching 
feverishly over its gaunt entrails, 


assures us it is a Norwegian sleigh, 
mysteriously translated; and we can 
see he is right because of the small! 
hoist at the back which could only 
have been put there to ease the aching 
muscles of fathers of large families 
chronically pursued by wolves. 








To lift the veil from the night-life of 
the Grampians, as I promised I should, 
is nothing but a pleasure, because I like 
it so much better than I did the Swiss, 
where I remember being obliged to 
fox-trot endlessly in a white shirt as 
if marooned off Piccadilly instead of 
being on holiday in the mountains. 
Up here the evenings are pleasingly 
unorganized. We sit a long time over 
dinner, reshaping a world fit for skiers 
to live in (see picture), and afterwards 
we coagulate fraternally over coffee 
and get down to the private life of the 
sea-trout and the exact quantity of 
paprika properly absorbable by an 
imperial goulash. To-night we have 
toyed with the idea of visiting the 
cinema—a period palace munificently 
equipped with a device for putting on 
the lights the moment the film snaps 
in half, which is disturbing at first, 
but means that you make great strides 
with your knitting. This plan, how- 
ever, has been shelved in favour of the 
village dance. 

There is no shuffling nonsense about 
Highland choreography. The music is 
hearteningly live and native (though 
the pipes are mercifully absent) and 
the measures are all of marathon 
stature. Anything goes, from white 
ties to tartans, from pumps to climbing 
boots. In the first half-hour you lose 
at least seven pounds, and when you 
are too utterly winded to stand up you 
stap your vitals with strong tea and 
miraculous permutations of the bun. 
This stern regime appears to be best 
survived by octogenarians, but then 
they have been in training longer than 
we have and are undebilitated by the 
imported wobblings that pass else- 
where for dancing. ‘The voice is kept 
in full exercise as well, accompanying 
the flailing of the legs with chesty 
whoops, clifficult to reproduce exactly, 
though I found that my imitation of 


the feeding-cry of the female sea- 
lion was not embarrassingly outré. 
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This honest revelry makes the polite 
paralysis of a pocket-handkerchief of 
southern parquet seem vastly dull. 
Back at the hotel in the small hours 
you would perhaps expect us to go to 
bed. By no means. The kitchen is 
raided, great quantities of tea are 
brewed, and Mr. P.’s A. and I are 
offered a week’s witch-hunting in a 
neighbouring county by a local fakir 
who promises tremendous sport. And 
then, most engaging custom of all, we 
go down to the station to welcome two 
new boys off the 3.30 a.m. train from 
who knows where. It is not enough 
that a station-master with the hat of a 
group-captain and the manners of an 
ambassador should receive them. Our 
shooting-brake nuzzles right up to the 
windows of the express, from which 
two dazed bodies are reluctantly 
evicted. They seem not a little sur- 
prised to find a male choir in action 
on the platform. We tell them it is 
nothing, nothing at all, and a minute 
later they are thawing by a large tire, 
being suitably sustained while we 
interrogate them for whatever they 
can contribute on the private life of 
the goulash. Eventually the Head- 
master orders us brusquely to bed, 
just in time to get up for breakfast. . . . 
this 


In writing of entertaining 


adventure, this ample reply to the 
rising of the sap in the hickory, 
this admirably British compromise, I 
should probably have said earlier that 
March is a good month for snow, and 
Eric. 


so, often, is April. 
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. "E somehow managed to get a licence to entirely rebuild.” 


Appreciation 


I have had one objective—to find 
A lyrist whose lays were deserving the praise 
Of my cultured and critical mind. 
I have followed this urge—ever-pressing, obsessing— 
For years with unwearying will, 
But I’m forced to confess that my sum of success 
\ is nil. 


Si the day when I started my schooling 


P. B. Shelley I found simply silly, 
Thompson too tawdry and trite, 

Donne quite over-rated, Charles Dibdin too dated, 
And Milton too merry and bright. 

Gray, with his churchyard, too soulful and doleful, 
Lovelace too limping and lame, 

Walt Whitman too rough, Campbell, Coleridge and Clough 

too tame. 


The rhythms of Swinburne were faulty, 
The spelling of Spenser absurd; 

The Night Thoughts of Young had been best left unsung, 
Keats should not have written a word. 


The ‘ Metrical”’ fancies so dwelt on by Skelton 
Might well have been done by his nurse, 
While the couplets of Pope were as deadly as dope— 
or worse. 


The verses of Villon were vapid, 
The voice of Verlaine rang untrue, 

The lyrics of Tasso were like the Sargasso— 
Excessively hard to get through. 

All traces of humour were scanty in Dante, 
The scansion of Petrarch was quaint, 

Just to think of Racine made me turn vivid green, 

and faint. 


Is there no one, then, fit to be titled 
My Poet Ideal? Must I 

Be condemned still to seek for this genius unique 
Till at last, still frustrated, I die? 

Why, no! I’ve just found him! A rhymer sublimer 
Than anyone else on my shelf. 

You ask me the name of this claimant to fame? 

Myself. 
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THE TOWER OF SAFETY 








ONDAY, March 8th.— 
L It was Mr. Joun Duc- 
DALE, Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty, who likened 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL to 
a battleship—and he ought 
to know. For it was Mr. 
DUGDALE’s task to put up 
a smoke screen for the 
Admiralty to shield it from 
the attack of the “battle- 
ship” which sailed in 
majestically and, calmly 
Question-time was ending. 

It had been announced that Mr. 
CHURCHILL intended to deliver a 
broadside or two (possibly three or 
more) at the Government for its 
handling of the Royal Navy, and his 
well-known affection for the Senior 
Service led to the expectation that 
there would be a certain venom in the 
fusillade. 

Mr. DuGpaLe, who is a young 
Minister, faced his opponent with com- 
parative outward calm, and, when 
battle commenced, even risked a few 
words of irony—telling Mr. CHURCHILL 
that he would give him a “simple 
lesson”’ on some topic. Mr. CHURCHILL 
neatly blunted this shaft by pointedly 
asking his neighbour, Commander 
AGNEW, what the Minister had said, 
and then shrugging his shoulders in a 
gesture of disdain. 

But when the time came to send 
over a few broadsides Mr. CHURCHILL 
simply mentioned that Mr. D.’s father 
had been a fellow-officer of his own in 
a Yeomanry regiment and that he was 
glad to see his son doing well. Then 
he transferred his fire exclusively to 
the Admiralty and the Government— 
especially the Government. 

However, to return to the story Mr. 
DuGDALE had to tell. He said that a 
new Ark Royal aircraft-carrier is being 
built and that laid-up ships are to be 
kept ready for service at short notice. 
And £9,000,000 is being spent on 
research into the problem of protecting 
surface ships from the effects of the 
atom-bomb. 

To anticipate once more, Mr. A. V. 
ALEXANDER, the Minister of Defence, 
added later that if we needed a 
balanced task-force to go to sea within 
a week or ten days it could be provided. 

Mr. CHURCHILL’s main criticism of 
the Government was on the very 
point of Mr. ALEXANDER’s statement. 
He complained that the Government, 
by a sort of inverted sales-talk, had 
made it appear that Britain had no 
Navy, or none worth considering. The 
result had been that all sorts of people 
who thought it a good idea to make 
claims on a weak Britain were doing 
so. We were, in fact, said Mr. 


just as 





Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Monday, March &8th.—House of Commons: Royal Navy. 
Tuesday, March 9th.—House of Lords: The Dead End Kids. 
House of Commons: The Army is Reviewed. 


Wednesday, March i0th.—House of Commons: Palestine— 
Socialist Rebels Give Trouble. 


Thursday, March 11.—House of Commons: Nuts. 


CHURCHILL, with a burst of alliteration, 
being “‘cheeked by Chile, abused by 
the Argentine and. girded at by 
Guatemala.” 

And that, he said, was not good 
enough. In fact it was the quint- 
essence of asininity on the Govern- 
ment’s part. The Government, Mr. 
CHURCHILL went on, looking severely 
across at Mr. ALEXANDER, seemed to 
go in for concealment for concealment’s 
sake, and liked to hide the light of our 
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38. Captain Blackburn (Birmingham, 
King’s Norton) 


wonderful Navy under a bushel of 
White Papers and official statements. 

But—drawing on his own knowledge 
of the facts—he proclaimed the British 
Navy to be as good as ever it was, 
ready for anything and—next to that 
of the United States—incomparably 
the strongest on the seas. 

The curious thing was that the 
Government, which had given the 
world the impression that the Navy 
was almost a thing of the past, seemed 
to welcome this forthright announce- 
ment that it had not (in the language 
of the concert platform) made posi- 
tively its last appearance. 

The debate went on until 1 A.m., 
without adding anything very material 
to the subject. The Navy Estimate 
for the year is £153,000,000. 


UESDAY, March 9th.—While the 
Commons were talking about the 
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British Army, and Mr. Suty- 
WELL, the War Minister, 
was announcing his aim to 
make it the finest in the 
world, the Lords were talk- 
ing about another army. 
The pathetic army of Dead 
End Kids, or ‘“nobody’s 
children,” which is now to 
be the care of the State. 
Their Lordships’ House was 
no place for the hard- 
hearted to-day, for the Children Bill 
was under debate, and a benevolent 
anti-Scrooge Coalition was formed, in 
which the only inter-Party competi- 
tion and rivalry seemed to be in 
thinking out bigger and better. ways 
of doing good for the orphans of the 
storm. Lord AMULREE, Lord IDDEs- 
LEIGH, Lord Morrison OF TOTTENHAM, 
the Lord Chancellor himself, Lord 
JowirT, all took part in the discussion, 
for a time under the benevolent eye of 
the Nation’s Uncle, Mr. CouTER EDE 
(known in more mundane circles as the 
Home Secretary) who, in future, is to 
look after the unwanted children. 

In the Commons’ debate on the 
Army Mr. SHINWELL made what Lord 
WINTERTON rightly described as an 
“admirable” speech, in which he set 
out clearly the prospect before us. 
The fact that, about 3.30, Members 
began to drift in with thick White 
Papers bearing the title: “Economic 
Survey for 1948” (and to peruse them 
with an air of mounting anxiety) did 
not detract at all from the Minister’s 
considerable Parliamentary perform- 
ance. For everybody recognizes that 
the perils of shot and shell are not 
the only ones that face a modern 
world. 

The Minister expressed the view 
that, if war came, there would be no 
breathing space for leisurely mobiliza- 
tion, and announced his aim to build 
up the finest Regular Army in the 
world, ready for action on the instant, 
ready to hold the position until the 
citizens of Britain, falling into their 
ranks, were able to back them up with 
the force they had always mustered 
in emergency. 

Lord WrinTERTON, from the Opposi- 
tion Front bench, gave this policy his 
fullest support, and, in fact, there was 
but little criticism in the whole of the 
long debate. 


EDNESDAY, March 10th.—It 

was, as Mr. CrEEcH JONES, the 
Colonial Secretary, said many times, 
only a little Bill, but the Palestine Bill 
caused a great to-do to-day. It is 
designed to give legal cover and 
sanction to the abandonment by 
Britain of the mandate over Palestine, 
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“But, my dear, 


and to indemnify our Forces and Civil 
Service against legal action for any- 
thing they do “in good faith”’ in the 
process of getting out. 

Mr. CrEecH Jones claimed that the 
decision to give up having been made, 
the rest was automatic and (he hoped) 
non-contentious. But there had been 
a much-publicized revolt of Labour 
back-benchers which had led to a 
special meeting of the Party and (so 
said Rumour) a row behind locked 
doors. The rebels held, variously, that 
the Government was wrong not to 
support the United Nations’ decision 
to partition Palestine, that the whole 
policy of the Government was wrong, 
and that the Bill was “totalitarian” 
because it offered immunity to servants 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Hopxry Morris, from the 
Liberal benches, mentioned that many 
of the brickbats flying about the heads 
of Ministers were composed of broken 
or unredeemed election promises, but 
Mr. STANLEY Evans, a Labour back- 
bencher, called on the Government to 
“stand firm.” To which Mr. CrossMaAn, 
a Party colleague, sitting by his side, 
retorted tartly that this seemed a 
curious synonym for “abdication.” 
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it had to be a short Crusade on thirty-five pounds.” 


Mr. MANNINGHAM BULLER 
nounced that the Conservatives in- 
tended to regard the matter as a 
Labour Party private fight, and not to 
vote at all, and then Mr. Hector 
McNEIL wound up for the Government. 
He said we had paid a great deal, in 
money and lives, for our stewardship 
in Palestine, and claimed that there 
was nothing in our relationship with 
the Holy Land, or our breaking of it, 
of which we need be ashamed. 

When the vote was taken two 
hundred and forty Labour Members 
supported the Government, thirty were 
against. But another hundred and 
twenty or so were not to be found in 
either Lobby. 

Before the debate began, Mr. ERNEST 
Bevin and Mr. CHURCHILL paid sad 
little tributes to one who had so often 
sat in the Diplomatic Gallery to listen 
to the proceedings of a free Parliament. 
Reports had come from Prague that 
Jan Masaryk, son of the first President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
himself Foreign Minister of that 
country, had thrown himself to his 


an- 


death from a high window of his 
Foreign Office. He had remained a 
member of the Government—as an 
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Independent—when it had become 
dominated by the Communists. 

Mr. Bevin said none knew what had 
really happened, except that Masaryk 
had died, but that his name, with that 
of his father, would always live in the 
affectionate memory of the British 
people. 

And Mr. CHURCHILL added that “the 
unflinching, resolute soul” of Jan 
Masaryk would continue to be an 
inspiration to the peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


HURSDAY, March 11th.—Mr. 

Morrison announced that Budget 
Day would coincide with the return of 
the House to work after the Easter 
recess—April 6th. But, apart from a 
learned discussion on ground-nuts, the 
day was chiefly distinguished for this 
dialogue: 

Mr. Boy p-CARPENTER (Conservative, 
Kingston-upon-Thames). How per- 
manent does a temporary appointment 
have to become before it becomes 
permanent ¢ 

Mr. GLeNvit HALL (Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury). A temporary 
appointment becomes permanent when 
it is made permanent. 

















know much about Hong Kong. 

For centuries it was merely one 
of many islands lying off the coast of 
China. A few fishermen and pirates 
lived there from time to time, without 
enthusiasm. Then in 1841 it became a 
British colony and in a hundred years 
was transformed into a fascinating 
centre of trade and shopping. In 1941, 
the Japanese captured the island and 
interned the British residents and held 
it until August 1945. 

Coming from London, which was 
not even occupied, I expected to find 
a good deal of desolation and despair. 
After all, if you can only get a couple of 
slices of bacon a month in the heart of 
an Empire you would expect to find 
famine in a tiny outpost at the other 
end of the world. But in fact Hong 
Kong to-day must be one of the most 
prosperous places on earth. The streets 
are jammed with wonderful new cars 
—none more than two years old— 
because no vehicles survived the 
occupation. In a motor show-room I 
was offered a choice of six new cars, 
one at a cut price, and of course un- 
limited petrol. 

To say that you can buy anything 
in the shops is an understatement. It 
is difficult to avoid buying everything. 
The merchandise flows out on to the 
pavements. Small boys dart about 


‘Oa few people 


trying to sell you fireworks, silk 
handkerchiefs, diamond necklaces and 
I bought a couple 


rolls of brocade. 











Happy Hong Kong 
(From our Correspondent East of Suez) 


of shirts. They were waiting at the 
hotel when I got back—wrapped up in 
tissue paper—no trouble at all. 

After the taxi starvation of Picca- 
dilly, Hong Kong is ridiculous. Day 
or night, whenever you emerge you 
seem to have the choice of a vast 
glittering American saloon, a neat 
British Ten, a rickshaw, and on 
occasions a palanquin. 

The customers in shops fall into two 
categories: the aboriginal residents 
who fuss round complaining about the 
patterns, and the people just out from 
home who stagger about touching 
things to see if they are real—and then 
almost bursting into tears. 

There has been some talk about the 
shortage of American dollars in Britain 
—but Hong Kong is rolling in dollars; 
any official money-changer will let you 
have all you want—Hong Kong dollars, 
Singapore dollars, Chinese dollars or 
American dollars. The astounding 
thing is that the shops are not allowed 
to take American dollars. An American 
visitor has to get his money changed 
before he can spend it. 

This prosperity is not an accident. 
It is partly due to the way the British 
fighting services helped the civilians 
to get to work when they got out of 
prison. It is partly due to the capacity 
of the Chinese to make the most of an 




















opportunity. Certainly it has been a 
remarkable community effort under 
the British flag—and everyone is 
pressing on. 

In the dockyards they reckon to 
repair a ship twice as quickly as we can 
in England. They have regular air 
services running from Kai Tak all over 
the Far East. A British flying boat 
lands in the harbour each week—six 
days’ service. 
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All this may sound like paradise. 
But there is a flaw. Prices are rising 
and there is not a house or flat to be 
had in the colony. The reason is that 
about a million Chinese have moved in. 
The rich ones have acquired homes at 
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FLATS 











any price and the poor ones sleep on 
the streets. 

They both prefer financial stability 
and the rule of law to the chaos that 
lies twenty miles away over the border. 
This is not surprising, but it has made 
life very difficult for the wives and 
families of the men who have done the 
work and the fighting. 


° ° 


Re Singapore 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—I am 
beginning to notice a runaway 
look in people’s eyes when I 


work Singapore into the conversation, 
and am glad to find your Corre- 
spondent East of Suez boldly talking 
about the place as though your readers 
were likely to listen to him. “On 
the map,” he says, “the Island of 
Singapore is almost exactly the same 
size as the Isle of Wight.” This is 
precisely what the troops of the 
Zighteenth Division discovered. They 
were landed a few days before Singa- 
pore fell, given a rough description of 
what a Jap looked like, issued with 
maps and sent up to the front. They 
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“There’s a perfectly wizard shortage of Latin Grammars this term.” 


found not that Singapore was approxi- 
mately Ventnor, but that it was 
Ventnor, right down to the pier. But 
then they had been issued with maps 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Singapore is certainly a remarkable 
place, and was never more remarkable 
than the day before it surrendered. 
On that day I happened to visit the 
Cathay building, which is a middle- 
sized skyscraper in the centre ofthe city. 
It must surely have been the busiest 
place in the whole world. The building 
contained a hospital, a broadcasting 
station, a restaurant, a corps head- 


quarters, the residences of several staff 


officers and their wives, and, on the 
ground floor, a cinema which con- 
tinued to the end to play “Six Lessons 
from Madame Lazonga” to packed 
houses. The basement was regarded by 
about two thousand people as the best 
air-raid shelter in Singapore. Among 
this workaday crowd the staff of corps 
headquarters looked ill at ease. And 
they were perplexed by the fact that 
although the Japanese had occupied 
half the island the telephone system 


was working reasonably well through- 
out, so that the enemy kept on ringing 
up and asking in polite tones where 
British formations were to be found. 
The most bewildered man present was 
a major in the Veterinary Corps who 
had been specially flown from India 
that morning to certify that a shipload 
of three thousand goats had not got 
foot-and-mouth disease. I often met 


him during the next three and a half 


years when we were prisoners, and he 
never had another good word for a goat. 

However, the strangest things about 
Singapore are not the momentary 
oddities noted by your Correspondent 
and myself but those that are always 
with it. The Chinese do not oil their 
wheel-barrows because the noise of the 
squeaking drives devils out of the 
garden. Ground-up tigers’ whiskers 
are an infallible love potion. A Malay 
in love will write an Arabic charm on 
an egg, suspend the egg over his bed 
by a thread and, three nights in suc- 
cession, set it rotating; if nothing 
happens to him or the egg he should 
win his lady. Enemies are not poisoned 
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with ground glass alone, since this has 
been found ineffective, but with 
ground glass and bamboo splinters 
mixed. Durians taste delightful and 
smell like rotting garbage, and if you 
drink brandy after eating one you are 
supposed to get very ill indeed. 
Malays sit all night betting on the 
number of times a bird will repeat its 
cry. The Chinese for ““How do you 
do?” is ‘Have you eaten yet?” and 
the Malays, who are the politest of 
races, have no word that corresponds 
to ‘Thank you.” There are no rabbits. 
And, finally, [ am confident that there 
is a great future for an island where 
Chinese play Rugger, British sleep in 
sarongs, and all races unite in the 
belief that it is positively immoral to 
pay income tax. 
Yours truly, 
X.P.0.W. 
° ° 


“Sate Too Goop For 
MANCHESTER” 
Heading in “Manchester Guardian.” 


Aren’t you being rather unkind ? 





] THOUGHT it was going 
to be some time before 
{ could forgive Mr. JoHN 
vAN Druren for the 
chromiumed triviality of 
The Voice of the Turtle, but I Remember 
Mama at the Aldwych is big enough 
to wipe away any hard feeling. It 
is a generous play that warms the 
cockles of the heart, compelling honest 
laughter and an honest catch in the 
throat, and for once in a way I should 
be prepared to bet on its still being 
with us in a year. 

A great many short episodes can 
often sap a play’s strength, but here 
the brief scenes in the story 
of a struggling Norwegian 
family in San Francisco, “; 
borrowed from a novel by 
Miss KatTHryN FORBES, 
flow with the smoothness 
of a good film, dissolving 
in and out of each other 
without abruptness. They 
are seen in_ retrospect 
through the device of a 
diary, Katrin, the eldest 
daughter, linking them 
with a few nostalgic lines 
before rejoining the circle, 
her hair once more down 
her back; and this con- 
vention is so skilfully man- 
aged that it appears per- 
fectly natural. From the 
evidence of the flivver 
which chugs right up to 
the door the date is about 
1907. 

I think the chief thing 
to be said about the piece 
is that when it is over one 
feels one has known the 
Hansons intimately for a 
long time. One hasn’t 
merely visited them form- 
ally, as commonly happens 
with stage families, but 
stayed with them, been 
accepted by them and come under the 
spell of their individual niceness. Above 
all one has fallen utterly in love with 
Mama, who is of the splendid race of 
maternal tigresses, selfless in defence 
of cubs, adored by them while at the 
same time keeping the whole litter in 
a healthy state of awe. She is one 
of those simple, upright and yet sur- 
prisingly unconventional characters, 
with a quiet voice and a will of steel, 
not to be thwarted in pursuit of the 
general Hanson good. Papa, a gentle, 
hard-working carpenter, has learned 
this long ago and is content to play 
second fiddle to such a stimulating 
lead. When little Dagmar is ill in 
hospital and they won’t let Mama see 
her, Mama seems crushed. An hour 


Mama 





Uncle Chris 


At the Play 





I Remember Mama (AtpwycH)—Burlesque (PRINCES) 


later she is swabbing the floor beside 
Dagmar’s bed, disguised as a char- 
woman. Every week the whole family 
gathers round the table in the shining 
sitting-room to budget Papa’s slender 
payroll so that the children can acquire 
the sacred principles of Scandinavian 
thrift, and every week at the end of 
the session Mama and Papa publicly 
congratulate one another that once 
again they can just avoid drawing on 





{1 Remember Mama 


UNCLE CHRIS BLOWS IN FOR A BARK, 

PORE . 65s s+ 0 oo oo sy Geman Bame 
me Soe . Miss Mapy CuRIstTIANS 

eee ee ee ae Mr. FREDERICK VALK 


the balance at the bank. Not until the 
close do we discover this balance to 
have been only a brave myth typically 
thought up by Mama, convinced that 
a sense of security was necessary to 
children’s welfare. 

Acted superbly by Miss Mapy 
CuRisTIAns, she dominates the play. 
It takes a bit of dominating. Uncle 
Chris, for one thing, a roaring bull 
of a man rushing about, usually half- 
seas over to subdue the pain in his 
leg, in a scarlet primeval motor-car, 
isn’t an easy customer, except with 
children, for whom he lives; but 
Mama is the only member of the 
family allowed at his death - bed, 
where, trembling but determined to 
make him happy, she has to drink a 
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toast in whisky with his 
mistress to Uncle Chris’s 
last journey. This lovable 
monster is played by Mr. 
FREDERICK VALK, whom 
I should have chosen for the part 
out of all the actors I have ever 
seen. Nor are Mama’s two gorgon 
sisters, women straight out of the 
more thunderous kind of Norse legend, 
in coal-scuttle hats which might 
have been designed by Tenniel, any- 
thing but alarming. Even they, how- 
ever, are no match for her superior 
wits. 

Mr. Van DruteEn, in short, has 
turned his hand again to 
the drama in the home, 

iW) at which nobody is more 
L Mp adept or understanding; 
~ and Miss CHRIsTIANs has 
put apple-pie order into a 
difficult production and a 
fine polish, such as Mama 
would have wanted, on a 
large cast of whom I shall 
only mention Mr. GERARD 
HEtINz’s saintly Papa and 
Miss HELEN BacKLIN’s 
engaging Katrin. And also 
a cat of phenomenally 
good behaviour. 





Burlesque, at the Princes, 
is a revival of a piece 
by Mr. GEorGE MANKER 
Warrters and Mr. ARTHUR 
Hoprxrs which is supposed 
to be pretty well unsink- 
able because it tells the 
lacerating story of a 
comedian of genius boozing 
away his chances until at 
length—and how long it 
seems!—a manager of ex- 
emplary forbearance joins 
with the silly fellow’s 
adoring wife to knock 
some sense into his addled 
head. This whole farrago 
is new to me, but I can’t believe 
the addition of music written by a 
compact team of six is much help. 
It is one of those crudely magazine 
tales which might come to life fairly 
vividly with exceptional acting. Miss 
MarJORIE REYNOLDS is competent in 
it and no more, while that gifted 
young actor, Mr. Bonar CoLLEANo, is 
so badly miscast that instead of the 
electric geniality of a great clown we 
get a far too acute intelligence. 

Eric. 
° ° 


Biggest Jolt Ever 


“Jnr Recorp 
Harr at 564 M.P.H. 


Headings in “Sheffield Telegraph.” 
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At the Opera 





The Valkyrie (CovENT GARDEN) 

HE Valkyrie was said to be Hitler’s 

favourite opera, lending colour to 
his visions of conquering hordes of 
godlike Herrenvolk; and time was when 
one did feel capable of riding through 
the theatre roof on a winged horse to 
perform prodigies of heroism in defence 
of even a pinchbeck Valhalla at the 
mere sound of the Valkyries’ cry 
“Hoyo—toHO!... Hoyo-toHO!... 
HeiaHA!” as they hurled defiance at 
the tearing gale in the orchestra. But 
now they seem very small beer, and 
the fact that the clouds through which 
they were “riding” at Covent Garden 
looked like a dish of sausages of very 
doubtful freshness (one of them had 
suspicious-looking bubbles at one end) 
had nothing to do with it. It all 
sounds magnificent—but it is no more 
exciting than a very mild air-raid. 
We hope that this is only a temporary 
effect, and that the Nibelung Hitler has 
not robbed us for ever of a thrilling 
experience. 

This is not to say that The Valkyrie 
at Covent Garden (given in English) 
has not some excellent moments. The 
Siegmund and Sieglinde of ARTHUR 
CaRRON and Doris DorgE are excel- 
lently matched, and the first act is most 
enjoyable. Neither of these artists has 
a voice of heroic dimensions, but both 
have a beautiful, even and unforced 
quality that emerges triumphant even 
from an encounter with WaAGNER’s 
orchestral panoply. It is true that 
Siegmund and Sieglinde always seem 
an unconscionable time in recognizing 
the obvious—that they are brother and 
sister; but this is accounted for purely 
by musical considerations and not by 
the fact that they lived in Neolithic 
times. Hunding (Davip FRANKLIN) 
saw the resemblance between them 
straight away, and besides we have it 
on no less authority than that of 
Professor Whitehead that Man’s mental 
capacity has not improved in five 
thousand years—which is depressing 
to reflect on. But at Covent Garden 
this first act did not seem one moment 
too long, and the love-scene of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde was beauti- 
fully sung. 

Kirsten FLaastap, it goes almost 
without saying, is a superb Brunnhilde, 
and Hans Horter’s noble baritone is 
heard to great effect in the réle of 
Wotan—though Herr Horrer’s Eng- 
lish, when it is audible through his 
effulgent beard, is often more than a 
little comic. One cannot help feeling 
that in his case either less English, or 





















































































































































“Couldn’t be further away, mate, could yer, unless you was 
on the bus in front?” 


still more beard, would be an improve- 
ment. The rdle of Fricka, Wotan’s 
lawful but sorely-tried spouse, is an 
ungrateful one, and EpitaH CoatEs 
sings it very effectively; but Miss 
CoaTEs, whatever her réle, always con- 
trives to suggest Carmen, and _ for 
Carmen to wander into The Vaikyrie 
as an outraged goddess of Respect- 
ability is, to say the least, incongruous. 
Wotan’s farewell to Brunnhilde is most 
impressive, and the Fire Music sounds 
as splendid as ever. Let us hope that 
the fire-encircled height on which 
Brunnhilde sleeps, covered by her 
shield, will be made less perilous for 
Wotan, for many of the audience on the 
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first night were quite certain that he 
would fall off it in the dark some time 
before he most unfortunately did. 
D.C. B. 
° ° 


“One-Hate Per Cent. Rick 1n Loans To 
Municripauities BY U.K. Treasury.” 
Headline in Ceylon paper. 
Well, they must take the rough with 
the smooth. 
°o °o 
“INTERCHANGEABLE BODIES FOR CATTLE 
or BEET.” 
“Commercial Motor’? heading. 


Can you eat it? 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Anatomy of Painting 


So great is academic interest in the means artists use 
to attain their ends that one university library in the 
U.S.A. has initiated a collection of work-sheets—meaning 
rough drafts—of modern poets. With the same notion of 
explaining the ways of painters, Mr. CHARLES JOHNSON, 
official Lecturer to the National Gallery, has traced The 
Growth of Twelve Masterpieces (PHa@N1x Houser, 25/-) from 
a Sienese altar-piece to a Cézanne. Premising that most 
of the ingredients that go to make a picture are concrete— 
which reminds one of the reverent assessment of a Leighton 
as “eighty pounds’-worth of paint, not to mention man’s 
time laying of it on’—Mr. Jonson proceeds to show 
himself far from indifferent to the vision which, he admits, 
should subordinate both technical means and decorative 
purpose. He shows how all these attain their stature 
through the artist’s study of his predecessors or through 
his own experiments; and he has chosen twelve subjects 
(and sixty-one admirable illustrations) as material for the 
demonstration. The earliest primitives left no sketch 
books; but contemporary variants of identical themes show 
how much personality weighed before self-expression was 
clamorous. The most accomplished and suggestive of the 
studies are, so to speak, the paintiest. Titian’s “Christ 
and Mary Magdalene” and Ingres’ ‘Madame Moitessier”’ 
inspire two of the best. H. P. E. 





Decadence 


Although there is a great deal of incidental interest in 
Dr. C. E. M. Joap’s Decadence (FABER, 12/6), and the author 
has much that is sensible and acute to say about con- 
temporary literature and politics, he nowhere succeeds in 
defining very clearly what he means by decadence. In 
one place he speaks of decadence as the chastened state 
in which nations, after an orgy of power and arrogance, 
perceive the workings of the moral machinery of life. In 
another place he takes the exactly opposite view, and 
defines decadence as “‘a sign of man’s tendency to misread 
his position in the universe.” This confusion is perhaps 
due to Dr. Joap’s having not yet fully decided what he 
believes. In earlier years he was a cultured materialist; 
in the last decade or so he has been gravitating, not 
too violently, towards a belief in a non-natural order con- 
taining “‘values of which truth, goodness and beauty are 
the most eminent.” But the pagan in him still survives; 
and when he is feeling pagan he identifies decadence with 
& spiritual view of existence, when he is feeling spiritual 
he identifies decadence with an atrophied sense of absolute 
values. In this latter mood he analyses the social, 
moral and political effects of what he calls “dropping 
the object.” This analysis, often excellent, is blurred by 
the author’s redundant style. In the following sentence, 
for example, six words could be spared with advantage: 
‘“T would commend reflection on the implications of that 
acute saying of Hobbes.” H. K. 


Churches of the Establishment 


_ A description of All Saints’, Oxford, as “a hat-box seen 
from the moth’s point of view” is typical of the distaste 


that churches built between 1603 and 1837 have aroused in 
subsequent worshippers. Itisnouse Mr. Marcus WHIFFEN, 
their gallant and well-armed defender, maintaining that the 
gloom of classical churches is due to our climute. We are 
given our climate; but it was sheer bad luck that Stuart 
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and Georgian Churches Outside London (BatsForpD, 18/-) 
should have been gentlemanly gestures rather than shrines; 
and that their fittings had to consist of “‘an honest table” 
—on which Fitzgerald, one remembers, noted a crop of 
fungus—‘“‘ pues,” galleries, a pulpit, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lion and the Unicorn. What enthusiasm 
could be aroused for these ecclesiastical specifications, the 
architects and craftsmen of the age bestowed; Mr. WHIFFEN 
bestows even more; and the discerning reader is the better 
for a singularly interesting book. Some of the sooty 
mausoleums in provincial towns are demolished. Several 
of their rural contemporaries have the air of convivial little 
meeting-houses. Jacobean left charming Renascence detail 
like the facade of Staunton Harold; and Gothic, spasmodic- 
ally resurgent in rococo, began to get its second wind with 
Sir Charles Barry. After that, with religion looking up, 
there were no “peace-offerings to the shade of Vitruvius.” 
H. P. E. 


Ford Madox Ford 


In The Last Pre-Raphaelite (MACDONALD, 15/-) Mr. 
DovcGLas GOLDRING has given an interesting and sym- 
pathetic account of Ford Madox Ford, a writer to whom 
Wordsworth’s “‘And you must love him, ere to you he will 
seem worthy of your love” is particularly applicable. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, his name at birth, grew up in the pre- 
Raphaelite circle. His father was a German, his mother 
a daughter of the painter Ford Madox Brown. In later 
life, Mr. GoLpRInG says, he developed a retrospective 
dislike of the pre-Raphaelites, and longed to exchange his 
mixed origin and esthetic up-bringing for the conventional 
advantages of unmixed English birth and an education at 
one of the better-known public schools. By the time he 
was thirty-five he was claiming that he was at Westminster, 
and in later life he became an old Etonian, and a captain 
in a Guards Regiment during the war of 1914-1918. 
Actually, he was a lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and 
as he joined up when he was over forty and in poor health, 
he had no need to embellish reality. But he was funda- 
mentally disharmonized and unsure of himself, and it must 
be admitted that, valiantly though Mr. GoLprine labours 
on his behalf, the final impression left by this volume is 
unsatisfactory. Yet, as Mr. Gotprina shows, he had 
some fine qualities floating loose in him, above all a real 
love of literature and an ardent readiness to help others 
to the recognition never accorded to himself. H. K. 





“What of the Night?” 

The Black Laurel (MacmiLian, 10/6), by Miss Storm 
JAMESON, is a most difficult book to read, partly because 
there are so many people in it and partly because one feels 
that the author (as are so many of us) is blindfold and 
beating with inadequate fists against an impregnable wall. 
This, spoken by one of her characters, is the vague creed of 
many—‘‘I intend to save the world. I’m going to found 
an Order—but an Order which is not religious, not moral 
(in the vulgar sense)—never announces that it exists, is 
indeed never heard of. Naturally. Since only in my mind 
—and yours, Lucius—will it exist as an Order... For 
the first time in history, power, enough power, will be in 
the hands of men who want peace in the world.” And 
here is a thing said by a Jew, in danger of execution— 
“The best human justice is terribly flawed. Why? Only 
because it’s not love—and nothing else will keep a judge 
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or a great man conscious all the time that he’s talking 
to another man. My head will be cut off as if I were a 
thing, not asif | wereaman.” The story of the Occupation 
in Berlin between August and October 1945 is full of the 
author’s awareness of the false and true values of life. 
Jews and Germans, as well as the English, speak in a 
Pentecostal tongue that must remain unintelligible until 
the heart of all humanity suffers a change. To say that 
the author has bitten off more than she can chew is no ill 
compliment, since she has taken the future of Europe as 
her theme, but her book might have been more com- 
prehensible if she had used fewer voices. B. E. B. 


Where Nothing Ever Happens 

In Beggar's Fiddle (WtNGATE, 12/6) Miss FrepaA Linc- 
sTROM brings together two widely different worlds in a 
long novel of considerable distinction. Their clash is no 
less exciting for being very quietly presented, and the 
people of both are drawn with much shrewdness. A 
young musician of genius is stranded by an accident in 
a small village in the Essex marshes where his quartet has 
been rehearsing; and there, during a convalescence pro- 
tracted by idleness and despair, he marries the daughter 
of the doughty hostess of the pub. This is a hopeless 
marriage from the start, as Mrs. Mellon in her native wisdom 
well knows, but until it moves with Julian’s fame towards 
final tragedy it is a lyrical love-story touching in its 
simplicity and blessedly free from the common clichés of 
romance. Julian is a worldly child, complex and unstable; 
Angel warm-hearted and as sound as her mother’s best 
bitter. Their relationship is described with sympathetic 
precision, while the impact of bohemianism on the salted 
stolidity of East Anglia makes a background full of good 
searching peasant humour. As for Mrs. Mellon, she is a 
grand character, honest to the last button on her boots, 
and her visit to London to hear her son-in-law perform 
and to stay in an hotel somewhat larger than her own is 
an epic. The book is longer than was necessary, but life 
in Essex has never been hurried. Heaven forbid that it 
should ever be. E. 0. D. K. 


Two Great Soldiers 

In his pleasantly modest preface to The Good Soldier 
(MACMILLAN, 8/6), Field-Marshal Earl WaveLt admits 
that some of the essays reprinted in this volume may be 
thought a trifle out of date. Most of them, in fact, were 
written in the period between the two world wars: a few 
during the last. But, as he says, the military student 
may possibly still find something in these comparative 
veterans to induce thought. He is illuminating on the 
subject of generals and military genius, in which, after 
enumerating the many difficulties with which our modern 
commanders have to contend, he draws up a list, in 
order of merit, of those he considers the most gifted and 
ablest soldiers of whom he has read. He does not include 
many moderns in the first rank. Foch made too many 
blunders, though his indomitable spirit helped him to 
retrieve them in the end: Ludendorff seemed unable to 
stand up to adversity. He places Marlborough and 
Belisarius (an unexpected choice unless we remember our 
Gibbon) at the top, Wellington and Frederick the Great next, 
followed by Lee and Napoleon. But he confesses that this 
sort of classification is as unsatisfactory as attempting to 
determine the greatest cricketers since the days of the 
Hambledon heroes. These earlier essays, and his personal 
reminiscences of men with whom he has served or whom he 


came to know intimately, such as T. E. Lawrence and Orde 


Wingate, are of interest to laymen as well as to soldiers: 
the notes on training for war, tactical exercises, and the 
organization of armies generally are addressed more 
particularly to the professional. But Lord WaveELu has 
a touch of humour that makes it all agreeable reading. 
Almost starkly “professional” is another new book by 
a Field-Marshal. The name of Field-Marshal Viscount 
MONTGOMERY, it is safe to say, will always be associated with 
the Eighth Army, which he commanded with such remark- 
able success from the August of 1942 down to the close of 
1943, when he left them with great regret to take over com- 
mand of the Twenty-first Army Group then making ready in 
ingland for the invasion of Western Europe. He tells the 
story of its activities in Hl Alamein to the River Sangro 
(HutcHrnson, 25/-)—a handsome volume containing some 
sixteen maps illustrating different phases of the various im- 
portant battles, from the borders of Egypt through North 
Africa to Sicily and Italy. Few generals can have had a 
greater pride in his troops. He found them, in Churchill’s 
words, “brave, but baffled.” They had lost confidence in 
their leaders, and were sadly deficient in equipment and 
battle-training. In fact, when MonTGOMERY arrived in the 
Western Desert the atmosphere, in his own words, was 
all wrong. He had to face a period of reorganization and 
re-equipment, but he made it clear from the first that there 
would be no withdrawal from the Alamein Line. And, 
when our attack was launched his army was a splendid 
fighting force, well equipped, well led, and tremendously 
confident. The author pays a handsome tribute to the 
invaluable aid of the Navy and the R.A.F.—but it was 
his own careful planning and his gift of knowing what the 
enemy was intending to do that made the campaign such 
a triumph. His book will serve as a text-book for many 
future soldiers. L. W. 
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“But, Cyril darling, you won't ALWAYS come straight home when we are married, 
WILL you—you WILL Stay at your club for dinner SOMETIMES ?”’ 


The Private Life of Faro Cosgreve 


UT if what you say is true, if 
the wireless does faithfully 
reproduce the sounds made 

in the studio, then the last ten 

years of my life have been completely 
wasted.” 

There was a trace of impatience in 
Faro Cosgreve’s voice. We waited for 
him to explain. 

‘“‘T’m at the B.B.C.,” he went on, 
“in the Effects department.” 

In an awkward silence we laboured 
in pursuit of his meaning. 

“Your suggestion is . . 
Hinckley. 

“T mean,” said Cosgreve, “that for 
ten years I’ve been trying to find 
imitative sounds that will reproduce 
more realistically than the originals. 
You know—coconut-shells are sup- 
posed to sound more like horses’ 
hooves than the real thing. Tobacco- 
tin lids sound more like money than 
real coins. And so on.” 

“By Jove, he’s right, y’ know!” 


.?” said 


> 





said Mostyn. “Proves my point up 
to the hilt. The stuff we hear over 
the air isn’t Beethoven at all; it’s a 
sort of Professor Whatsisname and 
his Foulharmonic Orchestra’s version 
of Beethoven!” 

‘Exactly!’ said Cosgreve. “Over 
the radio a violin sounds no more like 
a real violin than a real thunder-clap 
would sound like a clap of thunder.” 

“So that the wireless can never 
hope to give us real music, eh?” said 
Hinckley. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that. In 
time we’ll know as much about the 
instruments of the symphony orchestra 
as we know now about the sound of 
doors, trains, seagulls, cars and their 
gears.... In time we may discover 
that for a studio string quartet to 
sound anything like a string quartet 
it should consist of Jew’s harp, saw, 
bellows and nutmeg-grater.” 

“Exaggerating a bit, aren’t you?” 
said Hinckley. 
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I have reproduced this fragment of 
conversation not because I want to 
steal any thunder from The Times’s 
correspondence columns, but because 
Faro Cosgreve’s story is so strange that 
it needs a quiet workmanlike introduc- 
tion to give it credibility. 

We were alone now, Faro and I, 
sipping our last beers. 

“My job,” he said, “is to make 
things larger than life, more real than 
reality, more convincing than proof or 
actuality.” 

‘““And so you owe your job to the 
technical imperfections of radio?” 

“What? No, no, you’ve got it all 
wrong. The technical imperfections 
of the human ear are the trouble. 
Nothing to do with radio really. Why, 
it’s the same with ordinary sound—in 
the street, in the home, everywhere. 
Remember, during the war, how a car 
back-firing used to make us jump? 
Why? Because it sounded more like a 
bomb exploding than the real thing. 
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Take caterwauling. You sav, ‘Just 
to) « 


listen to those cats: they sound 
exactly like human beings, don’t 


they ?’ but what you mean is that they 
sound more like human beings than 
human beings could ever sound like 
human beings, if you follow me. 
Otherwise the noise would have meant 
nothing to you.” 

“You mean that our ears become 
deaf to ordinary sounds, that only 
extraordinary and brilliantly imitative 
sounds are capable of conveying their 
meaning to us?” I said, trying to 
catch the barman’s eye. 

“Something like that,” said Cos- 
greve. ‘Let me explain by relating a 
personal experience. I find the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting up these 
cold mornings, and resort to all 
manner of dodges to prolong my stay 
between the sheets. When my house- 
keeper calls me I answer immediately 
in a bright voice and tell her I’m on 
my way. When she calls again I 
stretch out my hand and sweep a 
little heap of coppers from my bed- 
side table to the floor where they 
roll around noisily. My housekeeper 
imagines (anyway, she used to) that I 
am now up and about, in the act of 
pulling on my trousers. Five minutes 
later I get a third call which is my 
signal to sweep a few books from the 
table and break into a fitful and 











mumbled version of ‘Near You.’ And 
quite recently I’ve discovered that a 
cigarette-packet scraped against the 
wall over my bed in wide arcs sounds 
much more like a man shaving than 
the sound of razor on cheek and chin.” 

“And do these ruses work every 
time?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; Mrs. Skillett is no fool. 
She soon learned to retaliate. One 
morning I surprised her at the foot of 
the stairs as she was rubbing an old 
slipper up and down azine wash-board. 
‘Hello, what’s all this, Mrs. Skillett 2’ 
I said. ‘I’m scrapin’ the toast, Mr. 
Cosgreve,’ she said, smiling inscrutably. 

“But this is only one of the many 
sound-effects she employs to lure me to 
the breakfast-table. One day I heard 
the letter-box rattle and a great weight 
of letters and packages cascade to the 
mat. I raced downstairs to find only 
one unsealed letter on my _ plate. 
‘Why, Mrs. Skillett,’ I said, ‘1’l] swear 
I heard a whole lot of...’ Something 
about her calm stance and steady 
eyes made me pause. “There was only 
just the one letter, Mr. Cosgreve,’ she 
said. Later I discovered that her 
props for this deception were eight old 
newspapers and three pocket-books.” 

“You seem to be very evenly 
matched, you and Mrs. Skillett,” I said. 

“Not really,” said Cosgreve. “After 
all, there’s my much wider experience, 














“And this, ladies, 


isn’t there? Still, next week promises 
to be very interesting. We're both 
making experiments. I’m going to 
find out whether a heavy boot tied to 
the flex over my bed and set swinging 
against the wall will sound anything 
like me doing my early morning 
exercises.” 

“And Mrs. Skillett ?”’ 

“Ah, I’m not sure, but I think she’s 
discovered some way of amplifying 
the sound of a half-rasher of bacon 
sizzling in the pan.” 

I thanked Cosgreve for his story. 
Then we drank up and shuffled out 
into the dark night and the rain. We 
shook hands and for a few seconds I 
watched him clearing the footpath in 
front of him with a sound more like 
the growling of a ferocious wolfhound 
than the real thing. Hop. 


Pathology 


ONE word far more than most gives 
me neuralgia 

And that’s nostalgic, and its 
nostalgia ; 


mate 


I own the word itself’s nostalgic, 
very; 

It’s sick for home within the 
dictionary. 


. 
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I have tried literally, well, prac- 
tically, every stationer’s in London; at 
any rate, I have been to quite a few. 
They haven’t a paper-clip in stock. 

Some have reluctantly admitted the 
possession of a few paper-fasteners. 
With these I have been kindly but 
firm. It is not the same thing at all. 
By a clip one naturally means the 
little white-metallic object of bent 
wire, which slips on and grasps the 
papers together. The fastener is 
normally brass-coloured and has points 
which inevitably bend as the attempt 
is made to thrust them through a 
bundle of papers. When it has been 
straightened out again it has to be 
pushed through each sheet separately. 
This is a tedious process and results in 
mangled corners to the sheets and a 
far from tidy alignment at the edges. 
If a clip is required, then very definitely 
a fastener will not do. I insist, it is 
not ‘‘more or less the same thing.” 

I have been, I trust, silently and 
pityingly sardonic with those who have 
offered me rubber bands. These they 
have in plenty. What possible con- 
nection they can have with my request 
for paper-clips I can hardly imagine. 
True, in a sense, they will hold sheets 
of paper together. But if anyone can 
seriously maintain that their manner 
of doing so has any resemblance to the 
particular and precise function of the 
paper-clip he is, I submit, either 
obtuse or frantic to the point of 
desperation. 


HE paper-clip crisis is now little, 
if anything, short of catastrophic. 


_ 














Paper-Clips 


Let it be emphatically stated and 
clearly understood that the paper-clip 
is indispensable. You cannot, in the 
whimsical Army manner, improvise 
anything which will faintly resemble 
the authentic paper-clip in the crisp 
and satisfying execution of its duty. 
Cherish what fond memories you may 
from your schooldays of your elabo- 
rate foldings of corners, with or without 
dexterous counter-foldings of middle 
portions artfully torn; you will be 
hard put to it to recapture the art of 
these devices now, and should you do 
so, it will only be to obtain a belated 
sympathy with your schoolmaster’s 
point of view with regard to them. 

Perhaps you think you could fashion 
a paper-clip from a piece of wire. You 
may try. Iam inwardly convulsed at 
the imagined spectacle of your frustra- 
tion. Why, the genuine article itself, 
when once straightened out, can rarely 
be made to function again with any 
faint degree of satisfaction. You may 
re-bend it, admittedly, but you have a 
peculiar and rare genius if your clip 
hasn’t a new and irritating twist. 
When you observe this, desist from 
your efforts while yet sane. 

The straightened-out paper-clip has 
manifold uses in its own right, and 
cannot easily be replaced in them 
by anything normally available to 
ordinary mortals unendowed with 
technical paraphernalia. I used, in 
better days, to carry a straightened-out 
clip in my wallet. I used this for prod- 
ding out obstructions in my pipe. A 
pipe-cleaner is too long to carry easily 
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in the pocket without getting bent; 
also it lacks the rigidity. necessary to 
deal with a firm obstruction. The 
straightened-out paper-clip is entirely 
suitable for this purpose in all respects. 
It does of course in the process 
become nicotined up, and the cleaning 
of it for return to the pocket presents a 
problem, but a simple one compared 
with that of unblocking a pipe by any 
other method. You will not easily 
lay your hands on an _ instrument 
which has all the qualifications for the 
job. There are numerous other prob- 
lems of the prodding and fishing-out 
varieties which can only be satis- 
factorily dealt with by means of the 
paper-clip straightened out, either 
completely or partially. 

That this necessary instrument is 
now no longer available in our shops is 
nothing, if anything, short of calam- 
itous. The result, in the fraying of 
nerves alone, does not bear calm con- 
templation. Attempt at your peril to 
justify the shortage. I shall not rest 
satisfied until the Government does 
something about it. Argue, if it gives 
you any comfort, that paper-clips are 
important items in our export trade; 
I shall retort that rubber bands 
(pshaw!) are necessarily items in our 
imports which we are so anxious to 
dispense with. And what is more, if 
the normal business and procedure of 
our commercial life continues to be 
hampered and harassed in this manner, 
who can say that we shall very much 
longer be in a condition to export 
anything ? 











NOTICE.—Contributions or communications requiring an answer shou!d be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. ‘The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
frst given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed Of in a mutated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Crawford s 


biscuits are 











good biscuits 





Said the Hare to Alice with propriety 
Ask for Heinz and obtain Variety 


| And in all the popular ‘ 57 Varieties ’ you will find that 
nourishing goodness and appetising flavour which has 
made these outstanding quality foods world favourites. 
That is why more people are asking for Heinz more 
often than ever before. Your regular retailer is your 
best source of supply. 


CHI 









ALREADY ABOUT: Baked 
Beans, Spaghetti, Salad Cream, 
Mayonnaise, Soups, Sandwich 
Spread, Pickles, Vinegar, Vegetable 
Salad, and Strained Foods for 
Babies. : 


























































































































When the great airfields near her quiet — 
village home closed down, restlessness born =~ 
of her unsettled teen-age years brought her 

9 3 to the city to ‘see a bit of life '. Salvation Army 
Som eone S in luck ! ‘‘midnight’’ sisters, who each night search 
London's West End streets for girls like Laura 
—if it’s you, treat with care one of the few pairs found her. Sheltered, trained and re-estab 
lished, today Laura is taking ker place as a 
useful citizen in the community. 


Morlands sonly she name te Henteton 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 10/, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ONDON, E.C.4 


| 
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‘not for Export.’ They deserve it. 





THE FAMOUS “GLASTONBURYS” FOOTWEAR 
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rsation 


Chairman makes sociable con- 
versation even more pleasurable. 
This famous and fragrant mixture 
promotes the flow of thought and 
talk—yet its soothing mellowness 
induces tolerance that keeps the 
keenest argument always within 
the bounds of good fellowship. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


March 


inquiries of a happy and eventful nature. ‘ 


letter to one of our branch managers. It 








Chairman, medium ; 
Recorder, full. 


Three strengihs : 
Boardman’s, mild; 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 


Chaiwman Sales Office, 24 Holborn, MIDLAND BANK 


London, E.C.1 





| 
| 
@4 | 
| 





This year Easter falls in March, and Spring brings many 


solicitors are preparing a marriage settlement and they | 


4/- per oz. tell me that I shall need to make a new will, as marriage 

In 2 oz. revokes the existing one. I wonder whether your Trustee 
vacuum | Company will act?’ Of course the Company will act, as 

tins and 1 executor or trustee or both. Its officers, while giving | 
oz. packets. the benefits of a specialized service, preserve friendly H 


relations with all those for whom they act. RICHARD CRITTALL 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED | 
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RADIANT HEATING 
REDUCES 


ZONXO LaoxLooxaoxaoz 
XODX0 OxoKs Oxonx ax 
™ 29 Ox area Ox any Wee 

RRO Be 


< 
SOC OO CLA CELU EES 





planning for a 

big fuel saving 
when the factory gets 
RADIANT HEATING 


by 
RICHARD 
CRITTALL 


‘Iam delighted 


to tell you that I am to be married at Easter ’’—so begins a 


continues ‘*‘ My 











| & COMPANY LTD. 


| 156 Gt. Portland St. By Appointment 
| wW.I ngineers 
° toH.M. King George VI. 


& Birmingham, Liverpool, Hanley, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Paris, Lisbon, Istanbul, Montreal, New York 





| 





ALWAYS LOOKING AHEAD! 








The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 
good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
quality of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
*“ War Drawing ” you have perfect grading. There are 
also “‘ Utility ”’ Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. * 


ey 
WENUS 


World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


LIMITED, LOWER CLAP’TON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 | 


* USERS OVERSEAS. The famous | 
Venus polished pencils are available 
again for overseas buyers only. 


The V 


VENUS PENCIL CO., 














By courtesy of The Firth-Derihon Stampings Ltd., Sheffield 
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tv PERMANENCE 
AROUND ANY HOUSE 


** Steel road studs and marking slabs put 






** Staybrite 
down years before the war are still proving the 
qualities of permanence and brightness inherent in 
this famous steel. 
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*MOUTHFITHEAD  e¢WIDESPACED TUFTS © SPRINGY BRISTLES SYNCHRONOUS 
a eat eect LL OEKS 


| MAKE SMOOTH GOING 


abled yyy, 
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OF TIME BECAUSE- ; yy 












merito E. 


cOHORTHEAD 
| Temco Electric Clocks embody 


Four out of five people put up with tender gums and risk dental | the * RESERVOIL ’ Oil Bath which 


trouble unnecessarily. The first essential is to ensure thorough | KeePs bearings constantly lubri 


cleansing with a “ Meritor’”"—the brush that is specially designed and, Thieme 


| 
; ; that’s always moving. That’s one 
to clean back, front and in between the teeth. It searches out im- | Y 8 
| 


= of the reasons why Temco, while 
purities and sweeps trouble gently but firmly away. 
possibly costing a little more, 


KEEP TEETH AND GUMS HEALTHY WITH A MERITOR is an investment in quality. 





| 
The CURRENT way of telling the TIME 


TEM/C31 


Product of Maw of Barnet 





AN \\ 





we 
, “ 
Seren aaadl 


e* 


ry 1936 a Perch weighing 
5 Ibs. 43 ozs. was taken from 
the Stradsett. This record will 
take almost as much beating as 
the quality record of ELO Reels. 





Little time to think about correct 
posture, even when you do get a 
chance to sit down! Result — 
stomach muscles soft, slack and no 
longer a protection. A Linia Belt 
gives just the support you need. 
It tones up the muscles and helps 
a lot in keeping you fit and 
energetic. 


LINIA BELT 








¢ Chamberlain ’ 





Price including the Linia Jock Strap | e e ° ai 
from 5.2. Sand 3 coupons . .a town shoe, quiet, distinguished | 
Linia Method Booklet free. 





Sole 


| 
SOLD ONLY BY and beautifully made. Characteristics of | sonufecturers: 
J. ROUSSEL LTD | | BIRKBYSLTD. 


° 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! | = - LIVERSEOCE, 
‘Chuvel’s famous English shoes | \onxs. 


Phone: REGent 7570 & at Birmingham, : r 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc | made by Church’s of Northampton! 














*® 6) NEW BOND STREET LONDON WI 













/LEMON 
HART 


Qa Winner every timne/ 


1 be 
GOBLIN 


| 
| ELECTRIC CLEANERS | 





| With Lemon. Orange or Lima 
{ 















_ CLOCKS: IRONS-RADIO 
‘es 








OLD BLEACH 


another name for quality and one of 
the oldest registered brands extant : 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


and 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. RANDALSTOWN, N. IRELAND 














New, greatly reduced price makes 
Chappie Dehydrated to-day’s finest dog- 
food value: all the meat your dog needs 
combined with all the other essential 
nourishment meat alone cannot provide. 
convenient — ends 


Concentrated, your 


** what-shall-I-give-him ” anxieties. 


i CHAPPIE LT)., TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 











THOMAS KERFOOT 
& CO. LTD. 
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LONG © 


and the SHORT of 











| The tufted end of the SPA 
| LONG-head gets at the back 
| teeth (always the most 
| difficult to clean), and sends 
you to bed with a clean 
mouth. In the morning the 
SPA SHORT-head brushes 
away the film that has formed 

on your teeth overnight. 


Nylon or Bristle 
(Regd) += MADE BY 


John Freeman & Co. Ltd. 
Spa Brush Works, Chesham, Bucks. 








Why be a victim of indigestion? 
In addition to the enzymes, 
diastase and papain, SimpkinS 
Vitalised Stomach Powder con- 
tains, 35 international units of 
Vitamin B.I in each teaspcon- 
ful. If difficult to obtain send 
P.O. 2/- with name and address 


of your chemist, for dard 





package to the manufacturers, 
A. L. Simpkin & Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. P), Hunter Rd., Sheffield. 









VITALISED 
STOMACH POWDER 


URICONE 


For RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO : SCIATICA * GOUT -ETCG 
Obtainable from all Chemists 2 


PROTECT YOUR HAND$*n 


Flexible, durable, comfortable. Do 
not harden. From Ironmongers and 
Stores. 4/11, post 3d. One coupon 
per 
pair. 
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GARDEN GLOVES 


TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 
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IRN aa ill PARSONS 

Refusing to bow to the inevitable... 
Taking off our hats to... 


Underwear and Cardinal socks 


a: ET ROE 8S i 
Wolsey Ltd., Leicester — et eee 




























If your hair is ‘ dry,’ life- 
less, or flecked with dan- 
druft, massage your scalp 
with Brylcreem daily; 
this will help to restore 
the gloss of real health § 
to your hair, and remove 
all trace of loose dan- 
druff. And all the while 
Brylcreem keeps your 
hair neatly in place with- 
out plastering or gum- 
ming. Start to Brylcreem 
your hair today! Jars 
2/24d. and 3/3d. Tubes 
2/2}d; each (incl. purchase 
tax). 


*& BRYLFOAM—T7HE CREAM 
SHAMPOO IN A TUBE— 
is NOW AVAILABLE 


REMI Uo ok oak Se: d 
County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 
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Yy . it a ( 
Write to NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Sheffield, and 


IZAL System 
of Industrial 

ask for a specialist to call and discuss the system. It can be planned without 

extra labour and will help to keep your workers healthy. 
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Hygiene 


/] 
4, 
(j/€2..say your feet 
f You discover, almost in a flash, that 
Arch Preserver Shoes have just those 






oy qualities you seek—the perfection of line to 
oJ a 4 
ae 


b comfort to make walking a pleasure. 





please every eye and the wealth of 





x - 
hy arcs PRESERVER SHOE LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.i 
(Wholesale only) 
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Bh BROWAL COMAIAND 
‘Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room 
near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 
tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 
the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 
| greatest, what even more excellent value a 
Marcovitch offers! Ki, 
. 
C7 wileh i 
ONCOL al a 
yrs promt 30% ¥ , 
aa — ai . BLACK ANDWHITE |. 
, 5 if ? ; . ’ aad r tg) of 
ren YO = yhroug! } “ai cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Y Flat 15 for 3/- - 25 for 5/- 
at Buy * » ge GTO Pp , wd 
{re Savin 
gice OF * 
st O tel 
Po ur Bank 0 
ay investor 
ap jonal Sovmne 
eave th to Nat the Nations, i : — 
anes new I soe Bg co i 
you : 
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